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Page  13.  laft  line  but  one,  for  has  read  have 
7.  line  10th,  for  them  read  her 

32.  line  9th,  a  full  flop  after  extraordinary 
39-  line  10th,  Men  the  ° 

11'  Ihl  fa’  r°r  ”‘l4a,ki  s  read 

43-  the  laft  line,  dele  will  & 

43-  line  16th,  dele  all 

^ef?8?oln„ftead  °f  qUarrd  °f  ^  «ad  quarrel 
47'  llny  kfelfnftead  0fvani,hed  "  itfelf,  read  vanilhed 
4S.  the  j^haejmt  ™^inftead  of  he  Jhould  difcern,  read 

49-  laft  hne  but  two,  forlhould  wraife,  read  Ihould  he 

76  f?f  ’whene'ver>  read  wherever 

7  '  -A  J  1  ^  foundation,  read  fountain 

ihtd.  for  this,  read  his 

83.  laft  line  but  two,  for  patent,  read  patient. 
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%  jtr*^  )§(  T  was  matter  of  furprize  to  me 
•4-  '  ”'-yt  w*?en  you  told  me  in  your  letter, 

L  1  gj  that  the  pamphlet,  called.  Con  ft- 
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ji  derations  on  the  German  War , 
M.  »lM  0.  ilill  continued  in  great  vogue  and 

O  O 

credit,  and  had  gone  through  a  filth  im- 
preffion  :  For  though  I  look  upon  the  author 
of  that  piece  to  be  an  ingenious  man,  and 
not  wanting  in  proper  arts  and  colourings  to 
fet  off  his  arguments  to  advantage ;  yet  the 
general  defign  of  his  performance  is  lb  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  the  found  rules  of  good 
policy,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs, 
and  fo  derogatory  to  the  true  interefl  as  well 
as  dignity  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  he  has, 
befides  this,  fo  difguifed  fails  by  mifreprefen- 
tations,  and  has  thrown  fo  many  ungenerous 
afperfions  and  unjufc  reflections  on  perfons  and 
things;  that  I  concluded  a  work  of  this  fort  would 
r.ot  have  outlived  its  novelty  among  Briton?* 
who  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  public 
fpirit,  dilcernment,  and  generofity  of  mind. 

dill  unaccountably  held  in  repu- 
B  tation 


But  as  it  is 


tation  and  efleem,  you  defire  my  thoughts  on 
the  fubjed  of  this  treatife,  together  with  my 
remarks  on  the  treatife  itfelf ;  which  I  will 
give  you  without  any  further  preface  ;  laying 
it  down  as  a  rule  to  myfelf,  in  the  firft  place, 
not  to  enter  into  any  bye  confiderations, 
with  regard  to  the  intereft  of  Hanover, 
Pruflia,  or  any  other  ftate;  but,  as  an  Englifh- 
man,  to  make  the  real  and  fubftantial  intereft 
of  Great  Britain  the  foie  object  of  my  con¬ 
templation. 

The  important  point  then  to  be  confidered, 
is.  Whether  it  be  for  the  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  cri¬ 
tical  fituation,  to  fupport  the  war  in  Ger¬ 
many, — or  not. - To  form  a  right  judg¬ 

ment  of  this  matter,  we  ought  to  compare 
the  expence  of  each  party  in  carrying  on  this 
branch  of  the  war,  to  examine  well  the 
views  of  the  enemy,  and  our  own  views,  in 
making  Germany  one  of  the  feats  ot  the  war, 
and  one  of  its  chief  objeds,  and  to  forefee 
the  mi  (chiefs  which  would  befall  us,  with  the 
advantage  derived  to  France,  by  our  defer- 
tion  of  this  part  of  it. — An  accurate  and  dif- 
tindt  knowledge  of  our  own  expence  in  the 
German  war  is  ealily  to  be  had ;  but  as  I 
have  no  eftimate  relative  to  that  fubjedt  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  as  the  adtual  expence  of  the 
French,  with  which  I  would  compare  it,  is 

not 


(  3  ) 

not  to  be  obtained,  I  cannot  be  fo  pofitive 
and  exadt  on  this  head  as  I  could  wifh ; 
however,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  our  laft  year’s  charge  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  war,  which  is  the  greateft,  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  four  millions  and  a  half,  though  we 
include  the  fubfidy  to  the  King  .  of  Pruffia  ; 
and  the  expence  of  the  French  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  muft  be  much  greater  :  For  the 
number  of  the  French  troops  is  at  leaft 
125,000,  and  the  number  of  ours  is  but 
95,000;  and,  if  lam  informed  rightly,  the 
pay  of  the  German  troops  amounts  to  little 
more  than  the  pay  of  an  equal  number  of 
French  troops  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  the 
French  army  wiH  more  exceed  ours,  than  the 
ftipend  to  our  fofdiery  will  exceed  theirs. 

1 

Their  army  muft  be  fed  as  well  as  ours ; 
and  as  the  places  where  they  have  eredted 
magazines  have  been  chiefly  in  a  neutral 
country,  they  muft  pay  the  country  price  for 
their  proviiions,  which  will  probably  come  to 
them  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  they  come  to  us  ; 
and  as  from  their  greater  number  they  muft 
procure  more,  we  fhall  have  the  advantage  of 
them  in  this  article  of  expence.  Forage,  I 
am  told,  is  a  very  fcarce  and  dear  article  ; 
and  as  their  cavalry  greatly  exceeds  ours  in 
number,  the  balance  in  this  account  will  be 
likewife  in  our  favour.  The  equipage  of  their 

B  2  army,.. 


army,  fuch  as  artillery,,  Pores,  baggage.  See. 
is  greater  than  ours,  and  confequently  more 
expenfiye.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
iubildies  of  France  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 

ufoa,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Wirtemberg,  are 
ieis  than  our  fubfidies  to  the  King  of  Pruffia 
a:H  the  Landgrave  of  HeiTe.  Upon  a  fair 
femtiny,  therefore,  into  things,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  the  German  war  is  as  chargeable 
to  France  as  it  is  to  Britain  *.  I  ihall  call 
upon  tiie  author  himfelf  to  confirm  this  ,  for 
in  page  75  and  76  he  fays.  That  the  French 
latjea  nine  millions  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  ; 
J-.  e.  n  of  them  from  their  revenues,  and  t  wo  on 
iheir  credit ;  and  that  they  were  at  no  expence 
hi  ft  tiny  out  a  feet :  and  I  add,  neither  were 
tncy  at  any  coniiderabie  charge  in  any  depart- 
‘J'v,u  the  war,  except  in  Germany. 

\  vre  may  then  fairly  reckon,  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  money  went  to  the  fupport 
or  their  German  war.  But  as  there  is  fome 
reafon  to  doubt  whether  the  French  did  really 
nfiit  nine  millions,  I  will  fet  down  their  ex¬ 
pence  on  that  account  only  at  four  millions 
<n;u  a  half,  in  order  to  make  it  tally  exactly 
villa  our  own ;  for  I  had  much  rather  have  it 
t. nought  that  I  did  not  do  fufficient  juftice 
to  my  own  fide  of  the  argument,  than  that 

I 

t 

*  Thy  references  t#  -.he  pages  of  our  author  are  from  the 
Uird  edition 


I  flood  m  need  of  falfe  calculations  to  fupi 
port  it.  - 


If  then  the  expence  of  two  powers 
war  be  equal  in  the  attacker  and  defender  of 
any  country,  it  follows,  that  fuch  country 
ought  to  be  defended,  if  any  thing  may 
be  loft  by  abandoning  it,  or  any  thing 
gained  by  the  enemy  from  his  polTeffion  of  it. 
To  do  other  wife  would  furely  be  the  ftrangeft 
infatuation ;  for  if  you  are  the  weaker  power, 
you  ftill  become  more  weak  ;  if  equal,  his 
inferior ;  and  if  his  fuperior,  you  lofe  part 
of  your  fuperiority. 


We  will  reckon  then,  that  the  expence  of 
this  part  of  the  war  is  pretty  nearly  equal, 
and  it  it  be  very  burthenfome  to  us,  it  is  alfo 
very  burthenfome  to  the  French ;  if  we  were 
to  examine  the  expences  of  any  other  part 
of  the  war  together,  we  fhould  f  nd  that  it 
would  admit  of  no  companion,  whether  it  be 
with  regard  to  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft  Indies, 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  fettlements  and 
acquilitions  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the 
fupport  of  our  colonies  and  conouefts  in 
America,  to  the  protedlion  of  our  trade  in 
general,  or  to  the  upholding  our  naval  fupe- 
nority.  In  all  thefe  reipebts  our  charge  is 
infinitely  greater,  but  the  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  it  are  as  apparent  as  the  expence. 
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I  think  it  has  been  the  glory,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  glory  of  this  administration,  that  they 
have  been  very  liberal  towards  the  naval  de¬ 
partment  of  the  war.  If  we  were  to  affirm 
that  three  millions  have  been  expended  by 
us  for  every  one  million  that  our  enemies  have 
expended  on  the  navy  account,  perhaps  we 
Should  not  overrate  the  real  charge ;  but  all 
men  are  fo  well  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  this  expence,  that  neither  our  author,  nor 
any  one  elfe,  have  thought  proper  to  find 
fault  with  it ;  for  naval  fuperiority  is  as  ne- 
ceflary  to  our  trade,  as  trade  is  to  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  this  nation;  without  the  lat¬ 
ter  we  Should  be  but  an  infignificant  people  in 
the  fcale  of  Europe  ;  and  without  the  former, 
the  latter  in  a  time  of  warfare  would  vanish 
into  nothing.  Let  France  witnefs  to  this 
truth,  who,  before  the  war,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  our  equal  in  point  of  trade,  but 
now  She  has  Scarcely  a  merchant  Ship,  or  any 
commercial  property  on  the  leas,  that  Ihe 
dares  avow  to  be  her  own. 

To  this  give  me  leave  to  fuppofe  that  the 
German  war  is  kept  on  an  undecided  and 
doubtful  footing,  and  at  an  equal  expence, 
fuch  as  has  been  before  calculated,  to  us  and 
to  the  French  :  On  thefe  premifes  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  if  our  naval  expence, 
great  as  it  is,  be  proper,  that  the  Support  of 

the 
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the  German  war,  in  which  I  include  the  fub- 
fidy  to  theKing  of  Pruffia,  is  as  proper. — But 
before  I  enter  upon  this,  it  will  be  neceflaty 
to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  prefent  war. 
The  caule  of  quarrel  between  two  nations, 
is,  either  to  obtain  fomething  which  is  your 
neighbour’s,  or  to  defend  your  own  property, 
or  to  vindicate  the  claims  to  what  each  party 
affedts  to  belong  to  them  :  The  laft  was  the 
caufe  of  quarrel  between  us  and  the  French, 
by  a  difpute  about  the  boundaries  of  our  fet- 
tlements  in  North  America. 

9 

While  France  was  powerful  at  fea,  floe  took 
from  us  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  fent  forth  an 
army  and  a  fleet  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  which 
conquered  fome  of  our  important  fettlements 
there,  and  was  well  nigh  conquering  the  reft. 
In  North  America,  where  we  made  our  greateft 
efforts,  (lie  not  only  defended  herfelf,  but 
obtained  flgnal  advantages  over  us,  by  taking 
feveral  ftrong  fortreffes,  which  were  the  keys 
to  the  different  provinces,  and  by  letting  in 
the  favages  through  thofe  paffages,  fhe  filled 
our  colonifts  with  the  utmoft  apprehenfion 
and  confternation.  And  laflly,  by  her  me¬ 
naces  of  invading  us  here  at  home,  fhe  threw 
this  great  and  powerful  nation  into  fuch  tre¬ 
pidation  and  alarm,  that  we  were  forced  to 
fend  away  for  Hanoverians  and  Heiiians  to 
protedt  us. 


Yet 


"Vet  the  naval  power  of  France  was  at  this 
time  no  ways  equal  to  ours  ;  but  the  extent  of 
our  projects,  and  the  extent  and  neceffary 
care  of  our  trade,  found  our  {hips  of  war  fo 
much  employment,  that  we  i u 111 y  apprehended 
very  bad  confequences,  if  the  French  ffiould 
Cii  a  nidden  collect  ail  their  naval  lorce  in  Eu¬ 


rope  together,  and  attempt  fome  bold,  maf- 
teilyr,  and  decilive  blow.- — I  mention  thefe 
things  only  to  <hew  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  tor  us  it  the  french  would  give  all  their  at¬ 
tention  to  maritime  affairs,  and  make  them 
the  principal  objedt  of  all  their  concerns  and 
undertakings.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
beiides  our  advantages  over  the  French  in  the 
number  ot  our  ihips,  they  were  likewile  in 
better  condition,  and  our  officers  and  feamen 
were  more  brave  and  fkilful  :  and  we  had  this 
additional  circumftance  in  our  favour,  that  we 
had  taken  aimed:  20000  of  their  heft  feamen 
prifoners,  on  board  their  merchantmen.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  our  naval  fuperiority,  both  as 
to  the  number  and  goodnels  of  our  ihips,  and 
the  fkill  and  bravery  of  our  people,  I  don’t 
recollect  that  we  gained  any  remarkable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  enemy  in  the  two  frit  years 

of  the  war,  except  that  their  trade  Filtered 

1 

greatly  by  privateers,  whilft  ours  was  well 
protected.  But  this  alone,  in  the  fequel,  pro¬ 
duced  the  molt  fortunate  events,  for  it  gradu- 
lly  lehened  the  number  of  their  feamen,  very 

feniibly 
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fenfibly  impaired  their  revenue,  and  gave  a 
fliock  to  public  as  well  as  private  credit,  while 
we  were  enriched  and  enfpirited  by  the  cap¬ 
tures  we  had  made.  An  impovenlhed  ex¬ 
chequer,  the  natural  confequence  of  the  lofs 
of  trade,  flackened  the  diligence  of  the  French 
in  their  naval  equipments,  whilif  ours  went  on 
with  redoubled  vigour  ;  and  fince  that  time, 
in  our  maritime  aftairs,  we  have  pufhed  foi- 
wards  from  one  victory,  and  one  acquiiition, 
to  another,  till  we  have  fcarcely  any  thing 
left  to  conquer  but  the  Angle  ifland  or  Mai- 
tinico,  and  the  diftant  regions  of  the  French 
on  the  Miffifippi  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  our 
fleets  and  armies,  in  general,  be  it  fpoken, 
they  have  performed  as  many  feats  of  heroifm 
as  are  recorded  of  any  people  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  hiftory,  and  have  executed  every 
enterprize  with  as  much  fpirit  as  it  was 
planned ;  I  mean,  wherever  the  commander 
in  chief  has  done  his  duty. 

From  this  fhort  Iketch  of  our  navar  war,  I 
have  to  obferve,  that  in  the  prefent  wai,  and 
in  this  alone,  the  real  intereft  of  the  nation 
has  been  effectually  purfued,  by  protecting  our 
own  trade,  and  our  own  colonies;  by  deluoy- 
ing  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  by  blocking  up 
their  fleets  in  their  harbours ;  by  taking, 
linking,  and  difperfing  thofe  fleets  that  durft 

fteal  out  upon  the  ocean;  and,  laftly,  by 

‘  C  ftrip- 
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itripping  them  of  their  fettlements,  and  co¬ 
lonies,  which  are  the  grand  repofitories  of 
their  ftrength  and  riches,  and  of  which  their 
fleets  were  the  annual  carriers.  Without  pof- 
fe fling  ourielves  of  their  colonies,  all  our  other 
labours  would  have  been  ineffedtual  ;  it  would 
be  like  tearing  old  a  few  branches  from  a 
tree,  which,  the  next  fummer,  would  fprout 
out  afrefh  ;  but  this  is  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  tne  tree,  which,  for  a  century  paid, 
has  overfnadowed  tire  reft  of  the  foreft ; 
whereas  formerly,  without  loofening  it  at 
bottom,  the  attention  of  politicians  has  been 
almoft  wholly  employed  in  tugging  at  the  top 
of  it,  to  pull  it  down. 

1  fhall  now  obferve,  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  iatisfied  with  a  bare  naval  fuperiority  over 
the  enemy  ;  for  we  fhould  not  buffer  them, 
ii  we  can  help  it,  to  approach  towards  an 
equality  ;  for  when  that  is  the  cafe,  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our  fucceffes 
move  fo  [lowly,  that  we  load  ourfelves  with 
immenfc  debts  by  fuch  a  protracted  war,  be¬ 
fore  we  fub'due  the  enemy,  or  even  bring 
him  to  reafon.  It  feems  therefore  the  heft 
ceconomy,  to  fpare  no  expence,  if,  by  that 
means,  we  can  fhorten  the  war,  and  take 
away  all  hope  from  the  enemy,  of  maintain¬ 
ing  it  on  an  equal  footing.  If  then  we  ought 
to  preferve  as  great  a  fuperiority,  as  poffible, 

over 
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over  the  enemy  ;  and  fmce  that  fuperiority 
is  relative,  and  depends  on  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  our  own  force  and  that  of  the  adver- 
fary,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  more  we  reduce 
our  own  naval  force,  provided  that  it  neceffa- 
rily  brings  along  with  it  an  equal  reduction 
of  the  enemy’s  force,  this  mutual  reduction 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  force,  and  there  be  likewife  an 
equal  addition  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  fuch 
reciprocal  encreafe  of  force  will  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  fame 
rule  of  reafoning,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
greater  the  equal  •  reduction  (hall  be,  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefit ;  and  the  treater 
the  equal  addition,  the  greater  injury. 


For  example :  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the 
number  of  our  fillips  of  war  are,  to  thofe  of 
the  French,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  ninety- 
nine  line-of-battle  fihips,  with  a  fuitable  num¬ 
ber  of  frigates,  to  thirty-three  line-of-battle 
fillips  of  the  French,  with  an  adequate  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  frigates  ;  I  fay,  it  would  be 
of  the  higheft  advantage  to  tis,  fhould  we 
lofe  twenty  of  our  men  of  war,  if  this  lofs  ne- 
ceflarily  comprehended  in  it  an  equal  lofs  to 
our  enemy’s  navy  ;  for,  on  this  fuppofition,  we 
fhould  have  feventy-nifie  line-of-battle  fhips 

C  2  ft  ill 
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ftill  left,  whilft  there  remained  to  the  French 
thirteen  line-of-battle  (hips  only.  Therefore 
inftead  of  out-numbering  the  French  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  we  fhould  out¬ 
number  them  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
fix  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  fup- 
poie  that  we  could  add  fixty  (hips  of  war  to 
our  navy,  and  that  the  French  like  wife  could 
do  the  fame  to  theirs  ;  it  would  certainly  be 
the  word  of  policy,  to  permit  this  increafe 
in  our  navy,  if  fuch  increafe  naturally  involved 
in  it  an  equal  increafe  to  the  navy  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  for  by  fuch  means,  the  French  would 
have  ninety-three  fhips  of  the  line,  and  we 
fhould  have  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  fhips 
of  the  line  :  This  would  diminifh  our  fuperi- 
ority,  which  is  now  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one,  to  the  proportional  fuperiority  of  five 
to  three  only  :  And  we  may  obferve,  once  for 
all,  that  in  the  increafing  fcale  of  the  marine, 
we  muft  triple  the  number  of  the  enemy’s 
fhips  (whereas  in  the  fcale  of  redudtion,  we 
may  part  with  three  fhips  to  their  one)  to 
maintain  the  fame  fuperiority  we  poffefs  at 
prefent. 

It  is  plain  from  hence,  if  the  naval  war  be 
the  chief  and  grand  object  of  our  concern, 
that  any  other  branch  of  the  war,  which  may 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  enemy,  and  draw 
off  his  attention  from  an  encreafe  of  his 

marine. 
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marine,  would  contribute  as  effectually  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  our  power  at  tea,  as 
if  we  were  to  triple  the  number  of  the 
enemy’s  {hips  on  any  addition  to  their  navy. 
Any  expence,  therefore,  incurred  by  us  in  any 
other  department  of  the  war,  which  in  its 
confequences  involved  the  French  in  an  equal* 
or  nearly  equal  expence,  muft  unavoidably 
bring  with  it  the  molt  important  advantages, 
whilft  it  co-operated  with,  and  was  kept  fubor* 
dinate  to  the  principal  objed,  our  fuperiority 
at  fea. 

I  fay  then,  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain  to  counter-ad  the  deligns  of 
France,  whilft  we  are  at  war  with  her,  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  be 
carried  on,  if  the  oppofition  was  not  too  une¬ 
qual  in  point  of  expence  j  and  if  it  was  fubier- 
vient  to  our  chief  view,  that  of  deftroying  her 
trade  and  conquering  her  colonies.  The  misfor¬ 
tune  formerly  has  been,  that  we  always  carried 
this  oppofition  too  far,  fo  as  to  lofe  fight  in  the 
end  of  our  only  natural  and  proper  intereft, 
our  fuperiority  at  fea ;  for  though,  in  fad, 
we  always  retained  it,  v/e  never  made  a  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  it  till  now. 

But  the  meafures  purfued  in  the  prefent 
war,  has  been  very  different :  To  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  feas,  has  been  the  primary 

at- 
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attention  of  our  government ;  and  our  efforts 
and  expences  clfcwhcrc,  have  only  ferved  to 
fecond  that  intention,  and  make  it  more  effi¬ 
cacious  and  lefs  chargeable.  That  we  have 
hitherto  fucceeded  in  that  defign  is  beyond  a 
doubt;  and  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  imputed 
to  us,  unlefs  it  be,  that  we  have  efjpoufed  fome 
bad  and  unjuft  quarrel.  That  this  is  not  the 

*  every  unprejudiced 
man,  who  is  a  friend  to  liberty  of  confci- 
ence,  and  to  the  civil  rights  of  mankind. 
An  innocent  proteftant  lfate  is  attacked  by  the 
French,  under  no  other  pretence  than  that 
they  were  Subjects  to  the  lame  fovereign  with 
ourlelves  ;  certainly  then  it  became  a  point  of 
honour  with  us  to  defend  them, — if  it  was 
pradticable,  and  if  it  could  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  our  true  interelf.  The  event  has 
fhewn  that  it  was  pradticable;  or  elfe,  long  ago 
the  German  war,  and  the  complaints  of  our 
author  on  that  very  account,  would  have  been 
at  an  end ;  and  I  think  I  have  already  Ihewn, 
that  it  is  for  the  interelf  of  Great  Britain  to 
meet  the  F  rench  in  the  field  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world,  on  even  terms  of  expence,  whilft 
the  land  contention  is  kept  fubordinate  to,  and 
corroborates  our  fuperiority  at  fea. 

I  lhall  now  proceed  to  Ihew  the  difadvan- 
tages  that  would  accrue,  by  our  defertion  of 
the  German  war.  Our  author  himfelf  allows, 

that 
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that  a  large  army  of  the  enemy  may  be  main¬ 
tained  at  free  coft  on  the  territories  of  Hanover, 
and  that  an  honed:  General  might  remit  beiides 
to  Verfailles,  an  annual  l'um  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  from  thence.  And  it 
muff  be  allowed,  that  theHellians,Brunfwickers, 
&cc.  our  allies,  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe,and 
obnoxious  to  the  fame  refentments,  mull  un¬ 
dergo  the  like  fate,  and  be  fubjedt  to  the  in- 
l'ults  and  rapacity  of  our  enemy. 

Since  then,  France  could  fupport  a  confider- 
able  army,  by  the  revenues  of  Hanover,  whilft 
fhe  held  it  in  fubjedtion;  with  the  additional 
helps  of  contributions,  levies,  exadtions,  and 
military  executions ;  it  is  plain  that  HelTe, 
Brunfwick,  &c.  who  have  offended  France 
and  the  Empire  in  like  manner,  mult  expedt 
equal  treatment,  muff  likewile  forge  chains 
for  themfelves,  and  will  be  compelled  to 
maintain  another  confiderable  army.  Thus 
far  the  author  of  the  confiderations  and  I,  are 
agreed;  for,  by  the  fame  rule  of  reafoning 
that  he  allows  the  firff,  he  muft  allow  the 
other.  Let  us  now  confider  what  number  of 
our  enemies  forces,  our  conquered  allies  would 
be  able  to  maintain.  I  believe  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  form  any  juft  eftimate  of  their 
number.  For,  we  are  not  to  calculate  what 
fums  a  nation  living  under  its  own  Prince, 
and  governed  by  its  own  laws,  are  able,  pro¬ 
perly,  to  raile }  but  what  an  unhappy  people. 
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under  the  fcourge  and  defpotic  fway  of  an  in- 
cenfed  enemy,  are  capable  of  fuffering.  I 
fancy  however,  that  in  thefe  lamentable  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  deferted  allies,  we  fhould 
fcarcely  accufe  the  French  of  want  of  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  if  they  exadted  no  more  than 
what  fufficed  to  maintain  an  Army  of  70,000 
men.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  this  to  be  the 
number,  and  afterwards  take  a  view  of  things 
in  this  new  light,  and  obierve  how  much  we 
fhall  have  bettered  ourfelves  by  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  meafure.  I  chufe  to  make  fome  obfervati- 
ons  in  this  place,  without  proceeding  yet  to  en¬ 
quiry  into  other  bad  concequences,  which  muft 
neceffarily  arife  from  fuch  a  meafure  ;  becaufe 
I  have  advanced  nothing  hitherto  but  what 
the  author  himfelf  has  granted,  or  what  Hands 
on  the  fame  footing  with  his  own  conceflions, 
or  what,  with  regard  to  the  fuppofed  number 
of  troops,  to  be  maintained  at  the  coft  of  our 
allies,  will  hardly  be  difputed. 

The  withdrawing  our  troops,  and  pecuni¬ 
ary  affiftance  from  Germany,  muft  natural ly 
leave  France  abfolute  mafters  of  the  weftern 
parts  of  Germany,  and  muft  give  them  a  tradt 
of  fea  coaft  of  vaft  extent;  and  as  they  are  al¬ 
ready  in  poffeftion  of  Cleves,  Guelders  and 
other  territories  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Pruflia,  as  well  as  of  Flanders,  they  will  then 
hem  in  the  Dutch  with  their  armies  on  every 
ftde,  except  where  their  country  lies  open  to 

the 


the  fea.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  France, 
while  the  continues  in  friendship  with  Auftria,' 
can  no  longer  fear  any  opposition  in  this  cjuar-: 
ter  of  the  world-;  nor  can  the  poShblv  -meet’ 
with  any,  unleSs  of  her  own  Seeding,  and  to 
anfwer  feme  further  purpofe  of  advantage  to 
herfelf.  The  125,000  men  in  Germany,: 
which,  with  the  fubfidies  the  pays,  now 
coil  her  four  millions  and  a  half,  will  be  thence 
iorward  no  expence  to  them ;  above  half  of 
■them  will  be  main  tamed  at  the  charge  of  our 
allies,  and  the  reft  may  be  difbanded.  Thefe 
millions  .of  treafure,  now  detlined  by  France 
to  continental  proje&s,  will  be  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  augmentation  of  her  fleets  ;  and 
all  her  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  great 
objedt  of  equipping  a  formidable  navy.  If  it 
he  faid,  that  though  France  Should  attach  her¬ 
felf  folely  to  this  object,  it  ought  not  to  give 
us  any  manner; of  concern,  as  Sire  has  nei¬ 
ther  Ships,  nor  mariners  to  man  them:  I  an¬ 
fwer,  that  this  would  not  be  the  cafe  lon<*, 
for  money  will  procure  both.  It  is  well  known 
that  moft  of  our  materials  for  Ship  building 
except  oak,  are  got  from  the  north  ;  and  the 
French  may  buy  them  there  at  the  fame, 
or  perhaps  a  cheaper  rate.  While  we  ore- 
ferve  a  great  fuperiority  at  fea,  and  keep  their 
ports  blocked  up,  thefe  materials  will  come 
dealer;  but  when  the  enemy  puts  his  marine 
on  a  better  footing,  and  our  luperiority  is  lef- 

^  fened. 
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fened,  thofe  obftrudtions  to  his  navigation  will 
alio  diminilh,  and  at  lalt,  I  fear,  be  entirely 
removed.  I  grant,  however,  that  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  the  French  will  have  to  llrug- 
gie  with  at  firft,  will  make  their  naval  prepa¬ 
rations  more  troublefome,  flow,  and  expen- 
live ;  and  on  the  balance  of  our  mutual  ex- 
pence,  I  will  make  a  confiderable  allowance 
for  it.  It  is  alio  certain,  that  they  have  not 
of  their  own,  nor  can  they  procure  elfewhere, 
a  number  of  failors  equal  to  ours  in  good- 
nefs,  but  they  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  fuch  as 
may  navigate  their  veffels ;  and  time,  with 
peculiar  marks  of  royal  favour  and  encou¬ 
ragement,  may  render  them  more  fkilful  and 
courageous :  Befides,  we  were  pofTeffed  of 
this  advantage  at  the  outlet  of  the  war,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  on  a  large  en- 
creafe  of  our  navy,  we  fhould  find  a  great  de¬ 
ficiency,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  Ipirit, 
comparatively  with  what  prevail  at  prefent  in 
our  fleets. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument  :  Since  the 
French,  on  a  fuppofition  of  our  deferting  the 
German  war,  will  have  fucceeded  in  their  con¬ 
tinental  projects,  the  whole  attention,  revenue, 
and  credit  of  that  kingdon,  will  be  applied  to 
the  encreafe  of  their  marine. 


Let 
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Let  us  now  examine,  what  encreafe  the 
money,  at  prefent  expended  by  them  in  the 
German  war,  will  produce.  In  doing  this,  we 
will  fuppofe,  that  their  expence  in  fitting  out 
a  certain  number  of  flfips,  will  be  equal  to 
our  expence  on  the  like  occafion. 

\  . 

I  have  reckoned  that  our  fleet,  at  prefent, 
confifts  of  ninety-nine  flfips  of  the  line  of 
battle,  and  the  annual  charge  of  our  navy  is 
five  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
But  if  five  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  be  a  fum  adequate  to  the  maintainance 
of  ninety-nine  (hips  of  the  line  of  battle,  with 
a  competent  number  of  frigates ;  then,  four 
millions  and  a  half  (the  fuppofed  annual  charge 
of  the  French  in  their  German  war)  will  be 
fuflicient  to  the  maintainance  of  about  eighty 
fhips  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  a  proportio¬ 
nal  number  of  frigates. - Let  us  further 

fuppofe,  that  the  charge  of  building  each  flfip 
of  the  line,  would  amount,  one  with  another, 
to  fifty  thoufand  pounds ;  at  this  rate,  the 
building  of  eighty  flfips  would  cofl:  the  French 
four  millions.  I  will  allow  a  million  more  for 
the  building  a  fuitable  number  of  frigates  ; 
tind  I  will  fet  the  hazards  they  run,  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  fhip  materials  into  their  own  ports, 
at  another  million  ;  a  fund,  then,  of  fix  mil¬ 
lions  will  be  requifite  fc  r  fuch  an  augmentation 
of  their  navy. 

D  a  I 
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f  do  not  pietcnd  to  be  accurate  in  determin¬ 
es  the  expence  of  the  enemy  on  the  encreafe 
of  their  marine,  let  others  raife  it  or  lower 
at  theii  ovvn  pleafure,  or  on  better  know¬ 
ledge  ;  all  I  aim.  at,  in  this  fuppofition,.  is — -not 

to  differ  widely  from  the  truth, - to  eftabliffi 

lome  metnod,  and  fix  tome  bounds  to  peo¬ 
ple  s  imaginations,  oy  this  way  of  reafoning, _ 

and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  forming* any 
un  fa  it  calculation  in  favour  of  mv  own  hypo- 
thcfis.  No  body  is  a  better  judge  than  your- 
xc,]',  Row  far  I  have Succeeded  in  this  endea¬ 
vour  ;  but  in  the  comparative  expence  between 
u>  and  tnc  f  rench,  which  is  t  le  great  point, 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have 
fhewn  no  partiality  to  my  own  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion;  for  whatever  the  expence  of  the  French 
may  be,  by  an  augmentation  of  their  navy,  our 
expence  will  be  at  lead  as  great,  if  not  much 
gieatei,  by  an  equal  augmentation  -r  efbecially 
fxuce  I  allow  one  million,  as  an  overplus  charge, 
to  an  liver  the  lofles  of  the  enemy  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  £h  ip-materials  into  their  own 
ports. 


And  though  our  author,  and  his  partizans- 
in  England,  may  view  this  defertion  of  our 
•illits  in  a  bcncncial  light,  yet  France,  who, 
at  the  expence  of  millions,  has  hitherto 
in  vain  attempted  this  conqueft  ;  and  the  em¬ 
pire,  which-  will  thenceforward  lie  at  the  mer¬ 
ely  of  France  and  Auftria;  and 'the  Dutch, 

who 


who  will  then  be  encompaffed  by  the  arms  of 
France,  will  certainly  look  on  it  as  a  fignal 
advantage  gained  over  us,  and  the  ftrongeft 
declaration  of  our  pufillanimity  and  impo¬ 
tence. 

Therefore  the  hopes  and  expeditions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reputation  of  France,  will 
naturally  rife  on  the  conqueft  of  our  allies  ; 
and  her  credit,  which,  by  a  thoufand  difaf- 
ters,  was  funk  to  the  loweft  ebb,  will  alfo 
neceflarily  rife  ;  for  credit  is  a  conftant  com¬ 
panion  of  good,  and  a  deferter  of  ill,  fortune  ; 

I  therefore  apprehend,  that  fhe  will  find  very 
little  difficulty  in  borrowing  fix  millions  of 
money,  which  was  the  fum  fuppofed  neceffa- 
ry,  for  this  encreafe  of  her  navy  :  fo  that  by 
a  debt  of  only  fix  millions,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  annual  charge,  the  naval  force  of  the 
enemy  will  be  more  than  tripled. 

W e  are  next  to  con  fider  what  further  meafures 
we  are  to  purfue,  after  this  firft  extraordinary 
ftep.  Are  our  troops  which  we  withdraw  from 
Germany,  or  an  equal  number  of  our  troops 
here,  immediately  to  be  difbanded  ?  I  believe 
tnis  would  prove  an  ill  piece  of  ccconomy  at 
fuch  a  juncture,  and  I  fear  we  fhould  loon 
feel  a  real  occalion  for  them.  If  we  do  not 
difband  them,  tlien  our  favings,  by  means 
of  our  defertion  of  the  German  war,  will  not 
be  fo  great ;  and  the  comparative  account  be- 
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tween  us  and  France,  with  regard  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  war,  will  (land  thus  : 

Maintained  by  France,  at  her  own  proper 
coft,  during  her  fruitlefs.  attempts  to  conquer 
our  German  allies,  125,000  men. 

Maintained  by  us,  at  our  proper  coft,  in 
fupport  of  our  German  allies,  95,000  men. 

Maintained  by  France,  at  the  coft  of  our  al¬ 
lies,  after  all  her  expences  in  the  German  war 
are  at  an  end,  70,000  men. 

Maintained  at  our  own  proper  coft,  which 
coft  mu  ft  be  deducted  from  the  favings  made  by 
our  defertion  of  the  German  war,  20,000  men. 

It  is  plain  that  this  land  view  of  things  af¬ 
fords  no  very  agreeable  profpedl ;  let  us  now 
turn  our  eyes  towards  the  fea. 

We  have  fuppofed  that  the  French,  by  this 
new  deftination  of  their  finances,  will  have 
encreafed  their  navy  to  1 1 3  fail  of  the  line  of 
battle ;  for  if  they  are  able  to  continue  the 
land  and  fea  war  together,  as  formerly,  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  a  naval  war  only,  on 
the  lame  footing  of  expence  ;  but  what  is  to 
be  our  condudt  on  this  alteration  of  the  ftate  of 
the  war  ?  fiiall  we  look  on  the  abandoning  our 
confederates  as  fo  much  favings  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  refolve  not  to  augment  our  navy  ? 
This  will  neither  anfvver  the  views,  either  of 
ceconomy  or  policy  :  For,  putting  the  Ger¬ 
man 
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man.  war  out  of  the  queftion,  the  other  parts 
of  the  War  coft  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
revenue  can  fupport ;  we  fhall  therefore  be 
ftill  plunging  ourfelves  deeper  in  debt  every 
year,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhall  fuffer  the 
enemy  to  outnumber  us  in  their  fleets  j  the  ill 
confequence  of  which  need  not  be  enlarged  on. 
We  feem  then  under  a  neceflity  to  augment 
our  navy.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  money  now 
fpent  in  Germany  is  applied  to  that  purpofe  ; 
but  as  our  national  troops,  now  ferving  in  Ger¬ 
many,  muff  be  maintained  at  home,  we  muft 
make  a  draw-back  for  their  maintainance  : 
we  will  reckon  this  only  at  one-fifth,  while 
they  are  kept  at  home,  though  it  would  amount 
to  much  more  if  any  expeditions  were  let  on 

foot. - Since  then  the  French,  by  the  change 

of  the  land  war  into  a  naval  war,  can  fit  out 
five  fhips  to  our  four ;  and  as  the  total  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  enemies  fleet,  on  this  alte¬ 
ration,  was  reckoned  at  eighty  fhips  of  the  line 
of  battle,  therefore  our  augmentation,  unlefs 
our  expence  was  greater  than  theirs,  would  oe 
only  fixty-four  {hips  of  the  line  of  battle. 

But  the  charge  of  building  thefe  fhips,  with 
a  fuitable  number  of  frigates,  has  not  yet  been 
accounted  for,  which  will  amount  to  up¬ 
wards  of  four  millions ;  fo  that  the  annual 
expence  of  the  war  will  be  as  gicat  as  it  was 
before,  and  wc  fhall  load  ourfelves  befides 

with 
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%-vith  four  millions  of  additional  debt.  Since 
then  we  can  be  no  gainers  with  refpecb  to  any 
favings  by  this  meafure,  let  us  take  a  full  view 
ol  it,  and  tiy  if  we  can  dilcover  Ibme  advan¬ 
tage  in  any  other  light.  We  have  already 
leen  how  this  matter  Hands  with  regard  to 
Germany,  where  70,000  of  the  enemy  would 
be  living  at  difcretion  on  our  confederates,  let 

ns  now  fee  how  the  account  will  Hand  with 
regard  to  the  marine. 

Maintained  by  France  at  prelent,  while  fhe 
is  engaged  in  the  German  war,  thirty-three 
ihips  of  the  line  of  battle. 

_  Maintained  by  Great  Britain,  under  the 
like  circumftances,  ninety-nine  Ihips  of  the 
line  of  battle. 

Britilh  fuperiority  three  to  one. 

Maintained  by  France,  after  her  conquelt 
■of  our  allies,  in  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  Blips  of  the  line  of  battle. 

Maintained  by  Great  Britain,  after  the  faid 
event,  one  hundred  and  lixty-three  Blips  of 
the  line  of  battle. 

Britilh  ill]  ^eriority  fomewhat  more  than  four 
to  three. 

It  is  true  that  this  latter  fuperiority  would 
he  ftill  confiderable  ;  but  would  it  not  be  the 
heighth  of  madnefs  to  exchange  a  greater  fu¬ 
periority,  which  in  the  end  muft  be  decifive, 

for 
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for  a  lefs,  which  muft  be  attended  with  more 
certain  lofs,  and  more  uncertain,  fuceefs  ; 
which  would  neceflarily  protrad  the  war,  by 
impeding  the  rapidity  of  our  conquefts,  and 
on  any  crofs  accident  might  poffibly  ride  the 
fate  of  Ireland  on  the  event  of  a  battle,  or 
bring  the  war  home  into  the  bofom  of  our 
own  country  ?  But  would  this  meafure  be 
more  likely  to  produce  a  good  peace  ?  the 
abandoning  of  our  allies  in  Germany,  would 
be  the  ftrongeif  declaration  of  our  inability  to 
continue  the  war;  and  would  fuch  a  declara¬ 
tion  make  the  enemy  more  tradable  and  paci¬ 
fic  ?  or  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  French,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  gained  this  great  point  of  fub- 
duing  our  allies,  which  they  have  fo  long 
aimed  at  in  vain;  and  when  they  can  put  their 
marine  on  a  more  refpedable  footing,  will  be 
readier  to  liften  to  an  accommodation,  than 
when  we  effedually  refilled  them  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  triumphed  over  them  in  every  other- 
quarter  of  the  globe  ? 

It  feerns  then,  that  this  delertion  of  our  al¬ 
lies  would  be  produdive  of  no  pofiible  good, 
but  would  be  big  with  danger,  mifehief,  and 
dilhonour.  It  would  be  a  mealure  void  of 
ceconomy,  generality,  fpirit  and  dignity;  infa 
mous  in  itfelf,  pernicious  in  its  confequences 
while  we  continued  at  war,  introdudive  of  ' 
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a  bale  and  fcandalous  peace,  if  peace  could  be 
obtained  on  any  terms ;  and  calculated  only 
for  the  triumph  of  France  ; — a  meafure  that 
would  make  us  become  the  derifion  of  our 
enemies,  the  fcorn  of  every  neutral  power, 
and  the  execration  of  our  allies  ;  and  would 
ftigmatize  us,  throughout  the  whole  world, 
as  an  infolent,  quarrelfome,  inconftant,  impo¬ 
tent,  perfidious  people. 

Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  nothing  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  defertion  of  the  German  war,  but 
what  our  author  himfelf  has  admitted,  or  what 
evidently  flows  as  a  diredfl  conference  from 
fuch  aamiflion. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  fur¬ 
ther  advantages  the  French  may  derive,  or 
what  other  difadvantages  we  may  incur,  by 
this  meafure. — I  may  fairly  fuppofe  that  the 
enemy  will  make  the  bell:  ufe  they  can  of  the 
acquifition  they  have  made j  and  the  firft  ftep 
they  may  probably  take,  will  be  to  attack  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  who,  in  conjunction  with  us, 
has,  for  fo  many  years,  baffled  the  policy,  and 
combated  the  ambition  of  France  and  Auftria, 
by  fuch  a  comprehcnfivenefs  of  genius,  and 
fuch  a  fortitude  of  mind,  as  have  no  exam¬ 
ple  :  But  this  frefh  inundation  of  power  muft 
nee  charily  overwhelm  him  >  and  that  great 

Prince, 
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Prince,  who  has  long  withflood,  unvanquiih- 
ed  and  undaunted,  the  afl'aults  of  many  united 
crowns,  mull  at  lafl  fall  a  victim  to  our 
treachery. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  once  fubdued,  France 
and  Auflria  will  become  abfolute  mailers  of 
all  Germany ;  for  none  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  or  other  princes  poffelling  any  territo¬ 
ries  there,  will  dare  afterwards  to  oppofe  theii* 
meafures  ;  and  the  French,  who  will  have  no 
other  employment  for  their  troops,  will  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  conduce 
moll  to  the  flrengthening  their  power  at  fea. 
With  this  view,  they  will  endeavour  to  invite, 
and  to  compel  the  maritime  Princes  of  the 
North,  by  force  of  bribes  and  arms,  to  enter 
into  anaval  confedeacy  againft  us. 

And  as  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  armies,  and 
their  poffellion  of  Hanover,  they  will  have 
both  thefe  inftruments  in  their  hands,  they  will 
not  menace  or  follicit  in  vain.  It  cannot  be  a 
queflion,  but  that  Denmark  to  preferve  Hol- 
flein,  which  would  otherwife  undoubtedly  be 
taken  from  her,  and  to  gain  fome  Hano¬ 
verian  territories  which  lie  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  her,  would  readily  accede  to  this 
confederacy  j  for  we  have  nothing  on  our  fide, 
either  to  bribe  or  to  intimidate  her.  Sweden 
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is  already  fo  much  the  fervile  ally  of  France, 
that-fhe  will  want  nothing  but  money  to  ena¬ 
ble  her  to  a6t  with  vigour  in  this  confederacy. 
The  addition  of  that  part  of  Pomerania  which 
fhe  claims  from  Pruffia,  together  with  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  were  formerly  parts  of  her 
dominion,  being  all  of  them  fruitful  coun¬ 
tries,  will  be  no  fmall  encreafe  to  her  reve¬ 
nue,  and,  with  the  help  of  fome  fubfidies  from 
France  at  the  beginning,  fhe  will  become  no 
unformidable  power  at  fea.  The  Hanfe  Towns 
muff  of  courfe  obey  the  law  of  the  conque¬ 
rors  of  Germany,  and  muft  furnifh  what  they 
can  in  fupport  of  the  confederacy  againft  us. 
Rufiia,  the  prefent  ally  of  France  and  Auftria, 
cannot  be  compelled  to  a 61  otherwife  than  fire 
pleafes.  Therefore  I  will  not  put  her  into  the 
fcale  of  alliance  againft  us,  for  I  would  chufe 
in  this  place  to  argue  from  the  apparent  ne- 
ceffary  confequences  of  things,  not  according 
to  probable  events.  But  thus  much  I  believe 
one  may  venture  to  fay,  that  unlefs  fhe  is  dift- 
gulfed  about  the  partition  of  the  King  of 
Pruflia’s  territories,  fit®  will  rather  incline 
againft  us,  and  we  fhall  probably  be  forced  to 
give  her  a  fubfidy  to  keep  her  quiet ;  fo  that 
we,  the  boafted  lords  of  the  ocean,  fhall,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  our  Author’s  ftridf  definition,  be¬ 
come  tributary  to  Raffia,  from  a  dread  of  her 
naval  power. 


But 


■  But  above  all,  it  will  be  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  confider  what  part  the  Dutch  will 
be  forced  to  take  in  this  conjuncture. 

ft 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Holland 
will  be  furrounded  by  the  arms  of  France,  and 
it  is  not  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  French, 
who  will  have  an  army  of  70,000  men  upon 
the  borders  of  Holland,  unemployed,  and 
maintained  at  the  coil  of  our.  allies,  will  fufter 
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the  Dutch  to  remain  neuter  any  longer ; 
when  France  would  have  much  to  ex- 
oeCt,  though  they  fhould  declare  againft 
!ier ;  and  much  to  hope,  if  the  declara¬ 
tion  was  in  her  favour.  In  this  emergen¬ 
cy,  there  cannot  be  a  moment’s  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Dutch  would  fide  with  us  or  againft 
us  :  they  certainly  would  fide  againft  us ;  for 
can  it  be  conceived,  that  Holland  would  per¬ 
mit  her  country  to  become  the  theatre  of  war, 
her  rich  towns  and  provinces  to  be  plundered 
and  laid  wafte,  and  her  very  being,  as  ftate, 
to  be  imminently  endangered  on  our  account, 
unlefs  we  could  infpire  her  with  the  like  ter¬ 
ror,  or  infure  her  protection  from  the  devafta.- 
tion  of  the  enemy  ? 

In  faCt,  we  could  do  neither;  and  the  Dutch 
would  have  little  to  fear  from  our  hoftility,  and 
little  to  hope  from  our  alliance.  Perhaps  it 

'  would 
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would  be  proper  to  difcufs  this  matter  fome- 
what  more  minutely,  and  to  examine  the  true 
intereft  of  Holland  on  this  important  crifis. 

If  the  Dutch  could  poffibly  be  induced  to 
take  part  with  us,  it  mud;  be  owing  to  the 
flrongeft  aflurance  and  engagements  on  our 
fide,  to  alfill  them  to  the  utmoft  of  our 
power. 

We  mull  then  be  forced  to  re-commence  a 
continental  war,  and  mull  adopt  anew’,  the 
meafure  which  the  moment  before  we  had  re¬ 
nounced.  Could  we  then  fo  foon  forget  our 
renouncing  a,  continental  war  ? — or  could  it  be 
fo  foon  forgotten  ?  would  not  our  recent  de- 
fertion  of  our  allies  revive,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Dutch,  a  remembrance  of  our  former  deler- 
tion  of  them  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  ?  or  would 
they  be  tempted  to  hazard  their  all  for  our 
fakes,  on  the  llrength  and  faith  of  our  en¬ 
gagements,  after  fo  frelh  and  flagrant  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  them  ?  I  fear  they  would  not ; — it 
would  be  madnefs  to  expedt  it. — But  were  it 
poflible  they  could  be  dilpofed  to  confide  in 
our  fincerity,  yet  wifdom  of  Hate  would  for¬ 
bid  them  to  trull  to  a  power  unable  to  proted: 
them :  For  fuppofing  that  the  Dutch  hefitated 
at  all  about  what  party  they  Ihould  embrace, 
tiie  French  would  probably  fulpend  their  na¬ 
val 
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?al  armaments,  and  pour  the  whole  of  the  wai 
entirely  into  Holland.  Let  us  now  confider 
what  force  they  could  bring,  and  how  we  could 

refill  it. 

The  prefent  force  of  France,  now  employed 
againft  us  in  Germany,  when  then  tioops  firft 
take  the  field,  is  about  125,000  men;  and  it 
would  be  both  eafy  and  convenient  to  France, 
after  fhe  had  taken  full  pofleflion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  our  allies,  fubdued  the  King  of 
Pruflia,  and  given  the  law  to  the  northern 
powers,  to  march  her  army  back  nearer  her  own 
frontiers,  upon  the  confines  of  Holland,  lea¬ 
ving  only  a  fufficient  number  behind,  fuppofe 
30,000,  to  levy  taxes,  fupprefs  infurre&i- 
ons,  and  raife  what  fupply  of  men  and  horfes 
might  be  occafionally  wanted.  As  the  French 
£j*oops  would,  by  this  means,  be  neaiei  home, 
and  in  a  fruitful  country,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
expence  of  maintaining  them  would  be  much 
leffened ;  for  the  erecting  of  magazines  in  a 
poor  country,  the  draught  of  artillery  and  ftores 
through  bad  roads  and  at  a  diftance,  w  ith 
numberlefs  other  neceffaries  and  conveniencies, 
which  a  great  army  will  Hand  in  need  of,  .md 
which  will  become  the  more  chargeable  the 
farther  they  are  to  be  carried,  muff  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  immenfe  expence.  I  think,,  there¬ 
fore,  that  1  may  venture  to  fet  down  this 

trans- 


transfer  of  the  war,  from  Germany  to  Hol¬ 
land,  as  a  confiderable  faving  to  France;  and 

as  the  fuhiidies,  now  given  by  France  to  Ruf- 
na,  Swcnen,  on  account  of  the  German 
v/a:%  would  be  at  an  end,  this  would  alfo  be 
anotnei^  conliderable  faving.  I  will  he  mo¬ 
derate  in  my  calculation,  and  fuppofe  only, 
tnat  thefe  two  favings  might  fupport  an  army 
oi  50,000  men  extraordinary,  in  this  war  with 
Holland,  the  French  could  not  be  in  want 
either  of  foldiers  or  cavalry,  fmee  they  would 
nave  moft  part  of  Germany,  as  well  as  their 


L<J  iceiuu  in ;  ana  prooably  ma¬ 
ny  oi  thofe  foldiers,  now  fighting  under  our 
banners,  might  inlifl  into  the  French  fervice, 
partly  from  neceffity,  and  partly  in  refentment 
of  our  perfidy,  which  would  have  brought  fo 
gi  eat  calamity  on  their  country.  The  vaft 
quantity  of  bullion,  now  iffued  by  France  in 
fuapoit  of  her  troops  in  Germany,  which,  in 
a  Hutcn  war,  would  for  the  moft  part  be  fpent 
at  home,  or  prefently  circulate  back  again  in¬ 
to  her  own  country;  and  the  booty,  which  the 
French  would  probably  make  in  the  rich  pro- 
vinces  of  Holland,  which  would  hearten  the 
folaiery,  and  might  eafe  the  expence  of  the 
war>  certainly  carry  with  them  a  fair  profpedf 
of  advantage  to  France.  But  I  fhall1  reckon 
nothing  on  this  account,  though  they  muff 

be 
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be  allowed  to  be  conliderations  of  impor¬ 
tance. 


On  a  fuppofition  then  that  France  were  to 
expend  juft  as  much  in  the  Dutch  as  the  does 
now  in  the  German  war,  the  would  be  able 
to  bring  the  following  number  of  forces  into 
the  field  againft  Holland. 


/ 


From  her  army  now  ferving  in 
Germany, 

By  her  favings  in  fubfidies,  and 
her  favings  in  the  change  of 
the  German  into  a  Dutch 
war. 

By  the  fuppoled  number  that 
our  deferted  allies  would  be 
forced  to  maintain. 


,000  Men. 


000  Aden. 


70,000  Aden. 


Total,  2 1 5,000  Men. 


So  that  France  could  furnifh  an  army  of 
21 5,000  men,  moll  of  them  veterans,  the  reft 
well  dilciplined  and  well  officer’d  to  attack 
Holland,  befides  having  a  body  of  30,000 
men,  as  a  corps  of  referve  in  Germany,  at  the 
fame  expence  as  fhe  now  carries  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  war.  We  are  next  to  confider  what 
number,  and  what  kind  of  troops,  the  Dutch 
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4 

and  we  can  collect  together  to  oppofe  this 
army. 

i 

It  is  plain,  that  whatever  troops  are  to  be 
raifed,  mull  be  raifed  among  ourfelves ;  for  the 
countries  where  we  ufed  to  hire  our  troops, 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  it  will  be 
the  fame  thing  with  the  Dutch,  for  no  com¬ 
munication  can  be  kept  up  between  them  and 
Swilferland. 

The  fupport  of  60,000  national  troops  in 
Holland,  which  will  be  thrice  as  many  as  our 
quota  to  Germany  now  amounts  to>  will  at 
leaft  equal  our  prefent  expence  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  confidering  the  great  difference  of 
pay  between  our  own  troops  and  foreign 
troops,  and  the  vaft  charge  of  tranfports  for  fo 
great  an  army.  Nor  would  it  be  ealy  to  raife 
a  luhlcient  number  of  men  on  a  fudden  for 
this  fervice ;  rigorous  methods,  unpradtifed 
before,  muft  be  ufed  to  force  men  into  the 
army  ;  the  confequence  of  which  would  be, 
that  the  plough  muft  ftand  ftill,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  would  languifh. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe,  that  we  fend  60,000 
men  to  Holland,  which  are  more  than  we  can 
properly  raife  within  ourfelves,  and  which  will 
cole  us  as  much  as  the  war  we  now  carry  on  in 

Ger- 
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Germany;  after  all,  this  army  will  be  chiefly 
made  up  of  new  levies,  and  fcarce  a  third  of 
it  of  fuch  as  have  feen  fervice.  The  fame  in- 
conveniencies,  with  regard  to  recruiting,  would 
happen  to  the  Dutch ;  and  if  by  feverities, 
never  exercifed  in  a  free  ftate  but  on  the  great- 
eft  emergencies,  they  could  augment  their 
army  to  100,000  men,  two-thirds  of  this  ar¬ 
my  would  be  no  better  than  an  armed  mob. 
But  by  all  this  extraordinary  exertion  on  our 
part,  aud  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  we  could 
not  bring  more  than  160,000  men  into  the 
field,  half  of  which  could  not  be  relied  on,  in 
the  time  of  adion,  to  oppofe  a  well  difciplined 
army  of  2 1 5,000  men,  with  a  corps  de  referve 
of  30,000  men. 

The  odds  here  would  be  fo  great,  and  the 
probable  confequences  fo  apparent,  that  there 
is  fcarcely  room  to  doubt,  but  a  fingle  cam¬ 
paign  would  finifh  this  war,  and  the  liberties 
of  Holland  together.  Since  then,  it  is  moral¬ 
ly  certain  that  we  could  not  affift  Holland  ef¬ 
fectually  in  a  land  war  againft  France,  as  things 
would  be  circumftanced,  it  is  as  certain,  that 
Holland  would  not  put  it  to  the  iflue  whether 
we  could  or  not;  and  would  undoubtedly  join 
with  France.  By  joining  the  French,  the 
Dutch  would  likewife  beft  confult  their  ceco- 
nomy,  as  well  as  their  fafety  ;  for  a  naval  war 
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in  conjunction  with  France,  and  the  other  coa- 
federates,  would  coil:  them  infinitely  lefs  than 
a  land  war  againft  France,  fo  defperately  cir- 
cumftanced  :  We  could  not  therefore  juftly 
blame  the  Dutch  for  entering  into  the  war  a- 
gainfl:  us,  fince  in  fo  doing  they  would  follow 
the  dictates  of  frugality  and  felf-prefervation. 
By  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  pall:  a  doubt,  that 
Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Flanfe  Towns,  and 
Holland,  would  afiociate  with  France. 


The  ftrength  of  their’  united  fleets,  comes 
next  under  confideration.  We  have  already 
fuppofed  that 

i  he  French,  by  converting  the  Ger¬ 
man  into  a  fea  war,  would  add  Bo 
fhips  to  their  navy,  which  would 
then  confift  of 


On  the  lowed  eftitnate,  Denmark,") 
Sweden,  and  the  Hanle  Towns,  r  35 
might  fit  out  J 

And  the  Dutch  could  very  well  furnilh  45 

.  * 

So  that  the  total  of  the  enemy’s 

fleet,  would  amount  to 

The  increafe  of  our  navy,  from  a"} 
change  of  the  German  into  a  fea  war, 
was  before  reckoned  at  64  fhips, 
which,  added  to  our  prefcnt  force, 
viz.  99  fhips,  would  make  them 
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Therefore,  the  defertion  of  our  allies,  by  the 
operations  it  would  produce,  would  change  our 
naval  fuperiority  of  three  {hips  to  the  enemy’s 
one,  into  an  inferiority  of  thirty  {hips  of  the 
line  of  battle,  without  any  diminution  of  ex¬ 
pence  to  us,  or  any  increafe  of  expence  to 
France.  Befldes  this,  it  would  furnifh  the 
French  with  an  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men 
at  free  coft ;  it  would  cut  us  off  from  any  pof- 
fibility  of  trade  with  Germany,  and  would  {hut 
us  out  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  by  which 
means  we  {hould  thenceforwards  be  forced  to 
fetch  our  naval  {lores  from  North  America. 
It  would  expofe  our  trade  in  general  to  depre¬ 
dations  without  end,  and  would  put  a  Hop  to 
the  hopes  of  our  making  any  further  conquefts. 
Thefe  may  be  let  down  as  the  neceffary  confe¬ 
rences  of  fuchameafure.  There  are  other  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  a  much  worfe  nature,  that  may 
probably  befall  us.  For  while  we  may  be  col¬ 
lecting  our  naval  force  together  in  our  ports  to 
withftand  fome  threatned  invafion,  ( inftead  of 
blocking  up  the  ports  of  the  French,  which  is 
the  cafe  at  prefent,)  the  enemy  may  fend  out 
both  fleets  and  armies  to  the  Eaft  and  the  Weil 
Indies,  firftto  refume  their  own  Blands  and  fet- 
tlements,  and  afterwards  to  conquer  ours;  and 
when  we  fhall  be  weakened  by  the  lofs  of  our 
credit,  trade  and  colonies,  we  may  have  caufe 
to  be  very  anxious  about  the  fate  of  Ireland* 
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and  may  indulge  fome  fears  even  for  Great 

*pj  •  •  ^  i  VrCi  V 

Joritam. 

I  have  faid  nothing  of  Spain,  hitherto,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  likely  that  fhe  fhculd  take  part 
again  ft  us,  at  firft  ;  but  from  the  refpedable 
iituation  in  which  the  would  ftand  with  regard 
to  us,  her  wordmuft  be  a  law  ;  and  fhe  would 
have  it  in  her  power  to  declare  on  what  terms 
we  were  to  purchafe  her  neutrality,  or  on 

what  conditions  we  were  to  receive  peace. _ I 

think  I  have  now  fhewn  that  the  defertino-our 
German  allies  would  be  an  inftance  of  the 
greateft  rafhnefs  and  folly,  as  well  as  of  the  creat¬ 
ed:  bafenefs.  For  it  muft  be  plain  to  all,  that 
fuch  a  meafure,  at  beft,  would  evidently  hurt 
us  ;  and,  at  'word:,  might  prove  our  undoing. 

Having,  as  I  imagine,  diffidently  refuted  the' 
dodrine  of  the  author  of  Conliderations  on  the 
German  war,  in  general,  I  fhall  now  briefly  ex¬ 
amine  the  materia]  particulars  in  his  perform¬ 
ance ;  wherein,  by  miftating  fads,  and  mifre- 
pre  fen  ting  perfons,  by  fophilms,  unfair  infinu- 
ations,  and  unjuft  refledions,  he  has  fhewn 
how  little  he  regarded  the  charader  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  hiftorian,  or  an  impartial  writer. 

Our  author  has  chofen  for  his  text  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  tne  King  of  Pruffia,  made  in  the  year 
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1 744*  importing,  that  the  Englifh  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  the  domeftic  affairs  of 
the  empire  ;  and  after  talking  much  about  the 
mighty  power  of  France,  and  the  troubles  of 
Germany,  in  which  we  ought  not  to  inter¬ 
fere,  but  leave  the  French  to  acl  as  they  pleafed 
there,  that  they  might  make  themfelves  odious 
by  that  means,  which,  (by  the  bye,  is  a  mafs 
of  wretched  politicks)  he  tells  us  in  page  20 
and  2 1 ,  that  we  do  meddle  with  domejhc  aj- 
fairs  of  the  empire,  in  a  difpute  about  four 
great  Du tc hies  in  Silejia,  in  which  the  French 
take  one  fde,  and  we  the  other.  Would  not 
any  one  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  war 
between  us  and  France  had  its  beginning  from 
our  intermedling  with  other  people’s  difputes  ? 
Yet  every  body  knows  that  the  war  arofe  from 
our  refentment  of  the  encroachments  which 
the  French  made  on  us  in  North  America ; 
and  that,  we  were  fo  far  from  endeavouring 
to  embroil  the  feveral  ftates  of  Germany,  that 
we  were  labouring  to  unite  them  in  defence  of 
one  of  their  electorates  againft  the  arms  of 
France, 

It  is  known  too,  that  the  Emprefs  Queen, 
( our  old  ally,  who  owes  her  all  to  us,  ^vho 
was  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
by  particular  treaty  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
the  protection  of  Hanover, )  was  primarily  ap- 
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plied  to,  and  chiefly  relied  on  for  her  afliftance 
on  this  occafion :  That  the  Emprefs  ungene¬ 
rously  refuted  to  lend  her  afliftance  againft 
France,  .  unlefs  we  did  meddle  with  the  domef- 
tic  affairs  of  the  empire ,  and  commit  a  breach 
of  faith  with  the  King  of  Pruffia.  That  a 
condition  fo  dishonourable,  was  of  courfe  re¬ 
jected  that,  defeated  of  our  juft  expectations 
from  this  quarter,  we  ftrengthened  ourfelves, 
the  beft  we  could,  by  alliances  elfewhere;  and, 
that  the  King  of  Pruflia,  among  others,  in¬ 
cited  to  it  by  the  redfitude  of  our  proceedings, 
in  alliance  with  us  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  Germany.  But,  that  the 
paffion  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  for  Silefia, 
and  the  opportunity  that  She  thought  then  pre¬ 
sented  itfelf  for  its  recovery,  were  motives  too 
Strong  for  the  feeble  ties  of  gratitude  and  juf- 
tice  j  and  that,  ohnded  by  ambition  and  re- 
fen  tment,  the  joined  with  France  to  fet  all 
Germany  in  the  blaze  of  war. 

Our  Author  could  not  be  ignorant  of  thefe 
things,  but  they  are  fadts  for  which  he  has  no 
fondnefs ;  having  been  all  along  very  cautious 
how  he  related  any  thing  that  might  have  the 
leaft  tendency  to  juftify  our  condudt. — From 
p.  23  to  29,  he  feems  quite  angry  to  have  it 
fuppofed,  that  the  Protejlant  religion  is  at  all 
concerned  in  this  quarrel.  On  this  occafion,  he 
has  no  mercy  on  the  King  of  Pruffia ;  arid  he 
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tells  us,  according  to  his  ufual  method  of 
miftaking  fadts,  if  we  look  round  Europe ,  we 
jhall  find  as  many  Protefiant  fiates  fighting 
againfi  us,  as  for  us.  In  this  catalogue  of 
Proteftant  people  butchering  one  another,  he 
mentions  Bohemians,  Plungarians,  and  Pala¬ 
tines  ;  and  fpeaks  of  Proteftant  Silefians  com¬ 
ing  under  Popifti  banners  to  cut  the  throats  of 
Proteftant  Brandenburghers.  Now,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  the  real  fadt  is  this :  That  there  is 
no  one  Proteftant  Prince  in  Europe,  engaged  in 
the  alliance  againft  us,  except  Sweden,  where 
interefts  of  ftate  prevail  over  religious  confide- 
rations ;  and  that  there  is  no  one  Popifti  Prince 
in  alliance  with  us,  except  the  Landgrave  of 
Hefie,  whofe  father,  who  firft  made  the  treaty 
with  us,  was  a  Proteftant,  and  the  eftabliftied 
religion  of  whofe  country  is  likewife  Pro¬ 
teftant. 

-  *  ♦  '  "  ,  > 

The  eftabliftied  religion  of  the  Bohemians, 
Hungarians,  and  Palatines,  is  Popi/lr,  and 
they  are  under  the  dominion  of  two  as  bigot- 
ted  and  perfecuting  Popifti  Princes  as  any  in 
Europe.  I  do  not  fay  but  there  are  Protef- 
tantsamongft  them;  and  fo  there  are  in  France, 
and  in  almoft  every  Popifti  country  in  Europe. 
But  our  author  fpeaks  of  them  as  a  people, 
and  not  as  individuals.  In  the  fame  manner 
he  fpeaks  of  the  Silefians,  coming  all  armed 
to  cut  the  throats  of  Brandenburghers ;  where- 

G  as 
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as  every  one,  who  reads  a  news-paper,  knows 
that  Silefia  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Kinp-  of 
Pruffia.  H  is  remark  on  the  King  of  Pruflia’s 
building  a  Popifh  church  at  Berlin,  if  meant 
jocofely,  is  fprightly  ;  if  ferioufly,  it  ought  to 
be  attended  with  other  circumftances,  to  give 
grounds  for  the  fears  he  would  fiiggeft.  Has 
his  Pruffian  Majefty,  fince  that  time,  fre¬ 
quented  its  worfhip  ?  has  he  diftinguifhed  the 
people  of  that  religion  by  any  particular 
marks  of  favour?  or  has  he  introduced  any  in¬ 
novation  in  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ?  nothing  of  this  fort  is  pretended  :  this 
charge  then,  as  the  matter  ftands,  inftead  of 
being  a  reproach,  does  him  honour;  for  it 
fhews  him  to  be  a  true  friend  to  liberty  of 
confcience,  as  every  good  Proteftant  ought  to 
be.  ’ 

*  '  A 

With  regard  to  the  queftion,  Whether  the 
Proteftant  intereft  would  fuffer  if  the  Popifh 
Princes  got  the  better,  (which  mufl  be  the 
cafe  if  we  deferted  our  Proteftant  allies)  I  fhall 
not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  I  think  it  would  fuffer 
greatly  ;  for  though  the  war  owed  its  rife  to 
no  religious  motive,  yet,  it  has  fo  happened, 
that  the  Proteftant  powers  have  embarked  in 
it  on  one  fide,  and  the  Popifh  on  the  other 
and  the  Popilh  Princes  having  no  check  of  in¬ 
tereft  to  controul  them,  and  no  Proteftant 
neighbours  whom  they  would  ftand  in  fear  of 

af- 
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affronting,  would  probably  practife  the  fame 
religious  tyranny  over  a  parcel  of  conquered 
hereticks,  as  they  are  every  day  praftiling  over 
their  own  fubjedts.  Among  Popilli  Princes, 
intereff  of  ftate  holds  the  firft  place,  the  in- 
tereft  of  religion  the  fecond ;  and  the  latter  is 
fure  to  be  exerted,  when  the  former  does  not 
fuperfedeit.  Moral  obligations  are  things butof 
fmall  efteera  with  them,  and  always  give  way 
to  thefe  weightier  confiderations.  A  thoufand 
inftances  might  be  brought  from  hiftory  to 
confirm  this  melancholy  truth  ;  I  (hall  men¬ 
tion  one,  as  it  is  related  by  our  author  him- 
felf,  p.  14.  where  he  fays.  The  crown  of  Swe¬ 
den ,  and  the  Protejiant  fates  of  the  empire , 
had ,  for  many  years ,  been  endangered  by  the 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria ,  and  therefore 
when  Gufavus  Adolphus  declared  war  againji  it , 
France ,  to  ferve  its  own  purpofes ,  willingly  en¬ 
tered  into  alliances  with  him ,  and  his  fucceeding 
generals ,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war  ; 
and  the  -Cardinals  Rich  lieu  and  Mazarine ,  while 
they  were  perfecuting  it  in  France ,  became  the 
defenders  of  the  Protejiant  faith  in  Germany . 
This  ferves  to  {hew  what  fort  of  dependance 
Proteftants  may  have  on  Papifts.  Popifh 
Princes  will  not  perfecute,  nay,  will  even  de¬ 
fend  Proteftantifm,  as  long  as  it  anfwers  their 
views  of  intereft;  but  the  hand  of  perfecution 
is  ftretched  out  againft  it,  the  moment  that  in- 
terefl  of  ftate  will  no  longer  withholds  it.  In 
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the  perfecution  fet  on  foot  againfl  the  Protef- 
tants  in  France,  the  moft  folemn  engagements 
of  words,  oaths,  anrl  covenants,  were  bro¬ 
ken  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Popifh  Princes 
would  pay  more  regard  to  the  laws  of  a  con¬ 
quered  country,  than  they  have  paid  to  their 
own  oaths  and  edidts,  which  they  have  made 
a  merit  of  infraciting.  By  the  courfe  of  time. 
Princes  are  changed,  but  the  Popifh  religion 
continues  the  fame ;  and  however  different 

v  | 

men  may  be  in  other  reipedts,  yet,  in  matters 
of  religion,  one  ftaunch  bigot  is  like  ano¬ 
ther.  ' 

If  then  we  were  to  follow  the  counfel  which 
our  author  recommends  to  us,  viz.  the  defertion 
of  our  Protejlant  allies ,  I  might  fay  in  his  own 
words,  which  are  very  exprehive,  "The  coolejl 
malice  of  JeJiiitifm  could  not  have  doomed  our 
faith  to  a  heavier  vengeance . 

4  •  v  *  „ 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  our  alliances 
on  the  continent  are  very  fmall,  compared  with 
the  great  confederacies  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne  :  the  reafon  of  this  is  very  obvi¬ 
ous  :  At  that  time,  the  infolence  and  ambition 
of  France,  had  provoked  and  alarmed  all  her 
neighbours ;  therefore  it  was  no  wonder,  that 
refentment  and  fear  fhould  drive  them  into  a 
clofe  union  with  one  another.  The  views  of 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefen t 

wan, 
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war,  were,  perhaps,  not  lefs  ambitious,  and 
more  dangerous,  than  when  lire  excited  the 
jeaioudes  and  defied  the  power  of  all  Euiope  ; 
but  her  fchemes  were  deeper  laid,  and  of  a 
more  concealed  nature,  to  prevent  any  midrud 
in  the  nations  round  about  her ;  who  are  very 
quick  lighted  in  difeerning  the  flighted:  things 
that  immediately  concern  them,  but  do  not 
perceive,  at  all,  the  contrivances  of  a  remoter 
policy,  or,  at  lead,  look  on  them  with  much 
indifference.  France  had  been  taught,  by 
experience,  to  know  that  die  could  not  gratify 
htrielf,  in  any  important  point  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  on  the  continent,  whilff  we  interfered  ; 

and  fhe  had  the  mortification  to  find  us  always 

\. 

interfering. 

’  She  had  therefore  the  weight  of  all  other  nati¬ 
ons  to  drivewith,  before  we  threw  ourfelves  into 
the  fcale  againd  her;  it  was  her  intereft  then  to 
engage  with  us  in  a  quarrel  of  her  own,  as  (lie 
was  well  fatisfied  that  others  would  not  be  fo 
forward  to  help  us,  as  we  were  to  help  them. 
She  thought,  that  the  bed  way  to  effedf  this, 
would  be  an  encroachment  upon  our  fettle - 
ments  :  as  thereby,  fhe  would  enlarge  her  own 
trade,  and  impair  ours  ;  for  trade,  die  knew, 
was  the  bails  of  our  drength,  and  that,  by  the 
lofs  of  it,  we  lhould  become,  like  Samfon 
deprived  of  his  hair,  from  that  moment,  weak 

and  infignificant.  If  we  bore  thefe  encroach- 
v  ments 
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merits  patiently,  it  was  well ;  for,  by  this  means, 
fhe  would  pafs  on  filently,  and  undifturbedi 
to  the  goal  of  her  ambition  ;  and  would  ac¬ 
cumulate  iuch  a  fund  of  power,  as  to  make 
her  afterwards  irrefiftible.  If  we  refented  this 
ufage,  in  all  likelihood,  fhe  would  have  Great 
Britain  fingly  to  contend  with;  (for  the  Dutch 
might  not  be  difpleafed  at  an  event  which 
would  naturally  throw  a  large  fliare  of  trade 
into  their  hands;  and  the  other  nations  would 
hardly  foreiee,  that  they  were  any  ways  inte- 
refted  in  this  quarrel;)  and  fhe  made  no  doubt 

of  triumphing  over  us,  if  fhe  could  attack  us 
fingly. 

This  was  manifefl  from  her  behaviour;  for 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  French 
were  fo  confident  in  their  ftrength,  and  confi- 
dered  us  fo  much  below  their  match,  that 
they  talked  of  taking  vengeance  on  us,  in - 
Jlead  of  making  war ;  and  in  all  their  language 
and  actions,  aifumed  the  ftile  and  air  of  con¬ 
querors. - -What  then  ought  we  to  have 

done  ?  were  we  to  have  fubmitted  tamely  to 
the  hoftilities  of  France,  till  fhe  had  ftripped 
us  of  all  our  poffefiions  in  America,  one  after 
another,  unlefs  we  could  have  formed  a  mighty 
confederacy  againfi:  her?  or  fhould  we,  though 
fingle,  retaliate  the  wrongs,  and  vindicate  our 
rights,  by  arms  ?  Our  author  fays,  that  with 
refpedi  1 0  our  American  and  naval  war ,  we  aid¬ 
ed 
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cd  rightly  >  but  JJjould  have  avoided  the  war  i?i 
Germamy,  which  is  ruinous  and  impracticable . 

I  have  already  fhewn  that  the  German  is  not  a 
ruinous  war  ;  and  that  it  makes  a  prudent  am* 
necelfary  part  of  the  whole  war,  which  has 
been  fuccefsful  beyond  expectation.  To  talk 
of  its  being  impracticable,  is  abfurd  ;  for  how 
could  it  have  fub lifted  fo  long,  and  why  fhould 
this  writer  be  at  fo  much  pains  to  run  it  down, 
if  it  had  been  impracticable  in  its  own  nature  ? 
in  that  cafe,  it  mult  have  vanifhed  in  itfelf,  and 
needed  not  fo  laborious  a  treatife  to  decry  it. 

But  what  were  the  operations,  and  what 
was  the  ilfue  of  thefe  great  confederacies  of 
King  William  and 'Queen  Anne?  the  plans 
were  purely  continental,  and  had,  for  their 
objeCts,  the  taking  of  ftrong  towns  in  Flanders, 
and  the  fubduing  the  land  power  of  France; 
and  we  were  fo  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  our 
allies,  and  fo  blind  to  our  own  intereft,  (and 
their  intereft  too,  if  rightly  confidered)  that 
we  negleCted  to  profecute  the  fea  war  with  any 
effectual  vigour,  though  the  famous  naval  vic¬ 
tory,  off  La  Hogue,  opened  us  a  free  paffage  to 
the  conquefts  of  the  French  fettlements.  If 
then  a  plan  of  defence  had  been  fettled  for 
the  continent,  and  the  Dutch  and  we  had  ex¬ 
erted  ourfelves  on  the  ocean,  as  we  ought  to 
have  done,  inftead  of  waiting  whole  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  employing  our  whole  lorce  .  in 

1  taking 
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taking  or  defending  a  fortified  town,  the  am¬ 
bition  of  France  would  foon  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  into  narrower  bounds,  and  ihe  muft 
have  fued  for  peace  on  any  terms ;  for  fhe 
could  not  have  fupported  long  the  immenfe 
charges  of  fuch  a  war,  without  the  vaft  re- 
fources  of  her  trade.  Our  prefent  war  is  a 
proof  of  this ;  for  by  deftroying  her  com¬ 
merce,  and  pollefiing  ourfelves  of  her  colo¬ 
nies,  we  have  already  difabled  her  to  a  greater 
degree,  and  done  her  more  efiential  injury, 
than  ihe  differed  from  thefe  grand  confedera¬ 
cies,  in  a  war  of  twenty  years ;  though,  for 
the  laft  ten  years,  our  arms  were  attended 
with  one  continued  feries  of  luccefs  inFlanders* 


It  is  with  reluCtance  that  I  fay  any  thing  in 
derogation  of  the  praifes  beftowed  on  King 
William  :  No  one  has  more  veneration,  than 
I  have,  for  the  memory  of  that  illuftrious 
Hero;  who  was  the  faviour  of  Holland,  the 
deliverer  of  Britain,  and  the  aflerter  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  But  praife  milplaced  is 
fatire  ;  and  we  cannot  juftly  boalt,  either  of 
the  method  in  which  he  carried  on  this  war, 
or  the  fuccefs  of  it ;  though  his  generous  en¬ 
deavours  to  refcue  Europe  from  the  tyranny  of 
France,  were  truly  magnanimous  and  worthy 
of  h  im  :  Nor  is  it  firange,  that  (judicious 
and  penetrating  as  he  was)  he  fhould  difcern 
wherein  lav  the  fulnefs  of  our  fireneth,  and 
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the  weaknefs  of  France ;  fince  another,  and 
another  war  fucceeded,  when  the  old  plan  of 
continental  meafures  was  ftill  adopted  ;  and  it 
was  referved  for  the  happinefs  of  the  prefent 
times  to  difcover,  and  by  experience  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  Britain  alone,  when  (lie  exerts 
herfelf  properly  at  fea,  is  able  to  chaftife  the 
pride,  and  reprefs  the  over-grown  power  of 
this  her  formidable  rival. — But  what  could 
prompt  this  writer,  to  be  fo  lavifh  in  his  praife 
of  one  man,  for  meafures  purely  continental, 
and  fo  angry  with  another,  becaufe  he  did  not 
entirely  renounce  them  ?  to  extol  to  the  ikies, 
a  war  of  lofs  and  difadvantage,  where  the 
views  were  confined  folely  to  a  land  profpedt ; 
and  bitterly  to  inveigh  againft  our  prefent  en¬ 
gagements  on  the  continent,  though  they  are 
calculated  to  be  a  help  and  furtherance  to  our 
naval  conquefts  ?  Did  he  think  we  were  to 
be  captivated  wfith  parade  and  ihew,  and  grow 
enamoured  with  a  catalogue  of  noble  per- 
fonages  at  the  Hague,  inftead  of  a  lift  of 
fplendid  atchievements  P  and  could  he  fancy 
that  the  names  of  Princes,  Kings,  and  Em¬ 
perors,  would  found  more  mufical,  in  the  ears 
of  an  Engliihman,  than  the  names  of  Cana¬ 
da,  Guadaloupe,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  other 
countries  and  iilands  which  we  have  taken 
from  France  :  and  why  fhould  we  raife  the 
mighty  Ghoft  of  King  William  from  the 
grave, — only  to  Jlalk,  indignant,  by  the  man, 

H  who 
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who  aims  at  the  fame  glorious  end  that  he 
did,  (though  on  a  better  plan,  and  a  fairer 
appearance  of  fuccefs)  and  has  almoft  accom¬ 
plished  what  that  great  Prince  fo  nobly,  but  fo 
ineffectually  attempted  ? 

The  latter  great  confederacy  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time,  feemed  to  promife  a  happier  iffue ;  for  our 
wonderful  victories  in  Flanders  made  men  enter¬ 
tain  a  hope,  that  the  time  was  now  at  hand,  when 
the  exorbitant  power  of  France  would  be  redu¬ 
ced  ;  when  reafonablebounds  would  be  fet  to  her 
ambition  ;  and,  when  Europe  might  be  at 

reft. - But  unfortunate  occurrences  here  at 

home,  defeated  thefe  juft  expectations  a 
precipitate  eagernefs  after  peace, — faCtion, — 
a  change  of  miniftry,  who  adopted  pacific 
fentiments,  poffibly  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  infufficiency  in  the  management  of  the 
great  bufinefs  of  war ;  and,  poffibly,  for  worfe 
reafons  : — all  confpired  to  break  the  bonds  of 
this  grand  confederacy  afunder ;  and  the  fcene 
clofed  with  adding  another  great  monarchy  to 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

What  the  iffue  of  the  prefent  war  may  be, 
time  only  muft  difcover  :  But  under  the  auf- 
pice  of  fo  excellent  a  Prince,  with  a  miniftry, 
who  have  fo  wifely  and  ably  conducted  our  af¬ 
fairs,  and  who  ftill  prefide  over  them  ;  and 
from  the  pledges  which  we  hold,  of  fuch  dear 

con- 
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concernment  to  France,  we  have  reafon  to 
hatter  ourfelves,  that  whenever  a  peace  (hall 
come  (which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  far  off)  it 
will  bear  no  refemblance  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 


Our  author  fays,  page  29,  'That  no  one  can 
fuppofe  the  crown  of  France  jhould  entertain  a 
thought  of  making  a  real  and  permanent  conquejl 
of  Hanover  ,  that  an  electorate  of  the  empire  is 
not  to  be  annihilatedy  but  by  the  defiruChon  of  the 
whole  Germanic  confitution ,  and  that  the  em¬ 
pire  would  not  fufer  a  great  part  of  Germany , 
and  two  or  three  electorates  at  once  to  be  cut  off 
fro?n  its  dominions ,  a?id  made  a  part  of  the  king -» 
dom  of  France . 

No  body  indeed  does  fuppofe,  that  France 
means  to  referve  Hanover,  as  a  conquelt  for 
herfelf ;  but  fhe  may  parcel  it  out  in  donatives 
to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  other 
powers  to  whom  it  may  lie  convenient :  The 
houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria  in  conjunction, 
may  new  mould  the  Germanic  conftitution  as 
they  pleafe;  may  deftroy  fome  electorates,  and 
ereCt  others  ;  and  may  diftribute  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Pruffia,  Heffe,  Brunfwick,-  &c.  a- 
mong  their  allies,  or  fuch  of  them  as  they 
chufe  to  oblige,  after  culling  out  the  molt 
precious  morfels  for  themfelves. 
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The  King  of  France  would  probably  like 
none  of  them;  but  he  may  exchange  his  fhare 
of  the  fpoils  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  for 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Such  an  exchange 
would  be  fuitable  to  the  intereft  which  both 
courts  feem  to  purfue  ;  Auftria  would  get  by 
it  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory,  and  an 
increafed  revenue;  France  would  gain  by  it, 
all  that  her  afpiring  ambition  has  been  fe>  long 
labouring  at  in  vain;  and  by  this  means, 
might  become  hereafter  the  real  miftrefs  of 
the  fate  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  faid  this  exchange  could  not  take 
place ;  tor  fuch  a  diftruft  fubfffts  between  thefe 
two  courts,  that  neither  of  them  would  con¬ 
tent  to  a  large  encreafe  of  power  in  the  other, 
fho’  the  refult  would  prove  a  very  great  encreafe 
of  power  to  them  both.  To  this  I  anfwer, 
avidity  of  power  is  the  ruling  paffion  in  every 
hate,  and  is  fure  to  get  the  better  of  its  jea- 
loufies  :  It  was  this  which  brought  about  the 
union  of  the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auf¬ 
tria,  which  no  one  thought,  confidering  their 
different  views  of  intereft,  could  ever  be  effect¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  the  profpeCts  of  advantage  could 
make  them  lay  alide  all  their  old  grudges  and 
animoffties,  what  fhould  hinder  them  from 
gathering  the  real  fruits  of  this  advantage  ? 
efpecially  when  each  party  would  obtain,  • 
what  beff  tinted  their  purpofes  of  ambition  ? 

But 
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But  the  Empire  would  never  fuffer  this  de- 
flru&ion  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  this 
annihilation  of  its  electorates.—' The  word, 
empire  founds  well,  and  conveys  with  it  a 
magnificent  idea  ;  but  is  here  meaned  to  fig- 
nify  a  power,  which,  in  fiich  circumftances, 
can  in  reality  have  no  exiftence.  Germany, 
when  united,  is  not  a  match  for  Fiance;  but 
France,  Auftria,  Sweden,  Saxony,  confede¬ 
rated  together;  and  Prufiia,  Hanovei,  Hefle, 
fubdued  by  them,  what  miferable  pittance  of 
power  will  be  flill  left,  to  juftify  a  fuppofition 
that  the  empire  will  not  fuffer  this,  or  per¬ 
mit  that  ?  In  faCt,  from  the  inflant  when  our 
Proteftant  allies  fhall  be  conquered,  there  will 
be  an  end  of  the  liberties  of  Germany  ;  the 
voice  of  the  empire  will  be  afterwards  exer- 
cifed  in  promulging  the  high  decrees  of  the 
two  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auflria,  and  the 
Diet  of  Ratifbon,  (like  the  Senate  of  Rome 
under  its  Emperors)  will  be  made  ufe  of,  on¬ 
ly  to  authorize  violence,  and  fanCtify  op- 

preffion. 

Our  Author  obferves,  that  the  land  force  of 
France  is  greater  than  that  of  Britain  :  this  is 
certainly  true  ;  but  as  the  war  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  is  meant  as  a  war  of  defence,  and  not 
of  conqueft  ;  if  we,  and  our  confederates  can 
refill  the  French,  wherein  confifls  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  fuperiority  of  numbers  ?  Great 
.  b  armies. 
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armies,  while  they  effedt  nothing,  are  a  load, 
inftead  of  an  advantage  to  the  nation  which 
maintains  them. — He  fays,  that  this  is  a  war , 
in  which  we  can  gainy  and  the  French  can  lofe , 
nothing ;  and  that  vittory  itfelf  can  do  ns  no 
goody  and  a  dcjeat  can  do  our  enemy  no  hurt . 

Now  if  what  I  have  faid  in  the  former 
part  of  my  letter,  bejuftly  founded,  we  fhall 
gain  by  it  a  fecurity  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  from  invafion,  a  certainty  of  preferving 
our  fettlements  from  annoyance,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  acquifitions  we  have  made ;  and  a  high 
probability  of  conquering  the  reft  of  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies.  To  fay,  that  a 
defeat  of  the  French  army,  which  fhould  drive 
them  back  to  their  own  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
would  be  no  hurt  to  them,  is  frivolous  and 
puerile  :  the  lofs  of  vaft  magazines,  artil¬ 
lery,  ftores,  baggage,  with  many  other  mif- 
fortunes  that  would  attend  fuch  a  defeat,  are 
matters  of  great  moment,  that  would  not  be 
ealily  repaired  but  by  length  of  time  and  much 
expence ;  and  whatever  would  fenfibly  impair 
the  finances  of  the  French,  in  their  prefent 
low  condition,  would  hurt  them  very  much. 
The  flight  ot  the  French  would  leave  us  ab- 
fblute  mailers  of  that  part  of  Germany;  by 
this  means  we  fhould  be  able  to  free  many  of 
th  e  circles  from  the  bondage  impofed  on  them, 
of  furnifhjng  contingencies  to  the  army  of  the 

em- 
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empire ;  and  that  army  would  probably  moul¬ 
der  into  nothing:  our  victorious  army  would 
then  have  nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  difpofe 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  liften  to  a  peace;  if 
fhe  was  inexorable,  the  affairs  of  the  King  of. 
Pruffia  would  be  put,  in  all  likelihood,  on  fo 
good  a  footing,  that  he  might  affift  us  in  his 
turn  the  next  campaign,  if  it  can  be  fuppoied 
that  the  French  would  not  be  compelled,  be- 
s  fore  that  time,  to  fue  for  peace. 

He  fays,  that  we  pay  the  King  of  Pruffia 
670,000/.  per  annum,  for  doing  nothing -,  that 
it  is  not  a fubfidy ,  but  a  tribute-,  that  his  Pufjian 
Majejly  cannot  help  us  if  he  would:  fuggefs,  that 
he  would  not  help  us,  if  he  could-,  and  f?:ds  great- 
fault  with  the  treaty  we  have  made  with  him. — 
It  muff  be  allowed,  that  the  King  of  Pruffia,  be- 
fet  as  he  has  been,  by  enemies  on  every  fide,  has 
given  us  very  little  afiiftance  :  But  have  the 
enemies  of  the  King  of  Pruilia  (who  probably  re¬ 
ceive  much  greater  fublidies  from  F  ranee,  than 
he  does  from  us)  given  her  any  affiftance  ? 
certainly  not ;  and  the  war  between  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  and  his  adverfaries,  has  tended  hi¬ 
therto  only  to  draw  money  from  us  and  from 
France,  without  being  of  any  aff ual  fervice  to 

either  party. 

Now,  I  have  fhewn  before,  that  whatever 

becomes  a  matter  of  equal  expence  to  us  and 

to 
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to  France,  upon  the  continent,  is  of  advantage 
to  us ;  fo  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  King  of  Pruffia 
may  be  faid  to  be  of  fervice  to  us.  But  fur¬ 
ther  ; — if  we  did  not  furniffi  him  with  a  large 
fubfidy,  his  enemies,  who  are  continually  fed 
with  fupplies  of  money  from  France,  would 
certainly  ruin  him,  and  would  then  join  their 
allies,  the  French,  to  ruin  us.  Therefore  if 
it  be  our  intereft  to  fupport  the  war  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which  I  have  proved,  it  will  likewife  be 
our  intereft  to  fupport  the  King  of  Pruffia.  If  it 
be  faid  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  is  not  at  war 
with  us,  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  true,  in  fa<ft;  but 
fhe  is  an  ally  to  France ;  and  auxiliary  troops 
adt  as  offenfively  as  declared  enemies.  Nor  can 
it  be  imagined,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
will  have  any  niceties  on  this  head ;  for,  up¬ 
on  the  convention  of  Clofter-feven,  (before 
our  laft  treaty  with  Pruffia,  which  has  given 
her  freffi  refentment)  fhe  fent  her  Commiffary  to 
Hanover,  that  ffie  might  come  in  for  her  (hare 
of  the  fpoils  there :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that,  on  a  good  opportunity,  ffie  would 
fend  her  troops  there,  the  fecond  time,  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  like  banquet.  Whether  the  King 
of  Pruffia  would,  or  would  not  help  us,  if  he 
could,  is  a  queftion  that  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  :  if  he  would  not,  then  gratitude,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  obligation  of  treaties,  are  of  no 
avail  with  him  :  I  wiffi,  however,  that  he 
was  in  a  lituation  to  ffiew  how  ftrongly,  or 

how 
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how  faintly,  thefe  motives  would  work  upon 
him  :  till  that  time  comes,  I  fhall  look  upon 
infinuations  of  this  fort  againft  him,  as  tne 
cffedt  of  fpleen,  and  not  the  refult  of  forefight. 

To  talk  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  not  receiving 
our  money  as  a  fubiidy,  but  exacting  it  as  a  tn- 
bute,  has  fomething  in  it  uncommonly  whim- 
fical ;  it  (hews  that  our  author  is  not  in  ear- 
neft  about  what  he  writes  ;  that  in  a  frolick- 
fome  way  he  will  fay  any  tiling  ;  and  that  he 
will  go  about  to  prove  whatever  comes  into 
his  fancy  to  affert. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  was  not  in  fo  grand  a 

fituation  as  to  give  himfelf  luch  lofty  ans  of  fo- 

vereignty  in  Germany  j  but  would  have  been 

thankful  for  the  affiflance  of  the  pporeft  Prince 

of  the  Empire,  furrounded  as  he  then  was 

with  enemies,  who  threatened  every  moment 

to  devour  lus  country  :  this  was  not  a  time 

for  him  to  think  of  exacting  tribute  from  a 

powerful  neighbour. — But  it  would  be  wiong 

to  dwell  longer  on  a  fubjedt,  which  our  author 

certainly  intended  as  a  joke.  He  is  very  angry 

with  the  treaty  we  have  made  with  the  King  of 

Pruffia,  in  April,  1758.  From  the  reprefenta- 

tions  he  gave  of  it,  I  fat  down  to  read  it  with 

fear  and  trembling  ;  for  by  his  likening  it  to 

the  treaty  of  King  John,  I  apprehended  fome 

mortal  flab  to  our  dignity  or  interefl.  On  pe- 

I  ruial. 
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rufal,  I  was  eafed  of  my  fears ;  and  found  no- 
tnmg  in  it  that  ought  to  occafion  any  juft 
alarms.  ^  It  conlifts  only  of  three  articles  : 
Firft,  That  we  fhould  give  him  670,000!.  Se¬ 
condly,  'That,  he  Jhould  employ  that  fum  in  the 
augmenting  his  forces,  which  Jhould  aft  in  the 
moji  advantageous  manner  for  the  common  cauje , 
and  for  the  end  of  reciprocal  defence ,  and  mu¬ 
tual  fecurity .  The  third,  refpeSls  a  mutual 
agreement ,  not  to  enter  into  any  peace,  or  neu¬ 
trality ,  with  the  powers  that  have  taken  part 
in  the  war ,  without  mutual  conj'ent ,  ana  ex- 
pr  ef sly  comprehending,  each  other  therein .  Now, 
I  proteft,  I  fee  nothing  in  all  this  fo  very  terri¬ 
ble.  It  is  true  we  give  the  King  of  Pruffia  a 
large  fum  of  money ;  becaufe  he  wants  it  : 
(and  no  doubt  he  has  had  occafion  for  it;)  but 
this  money  was  employed  for  our  intereft  as 
well  as  his ;  for  if  he  had  been  ruined,  our 
intereft  in  Germany  muft  have  been  ruined 
too.  Secondly,  he  was  to  employ  his  forces 
the  moft  advantageoufiy  for  the  common 
caufe  :  that  is  fay,  where  they  were  moft 
wanted.  Will  any  man  pretend  to  fay,  that 
he  has  falfified  his  agreement  in  this  article  ? 

I  know  of  no  time  or  place  where  he  has  not 
had  full  need  of  all  his  forces  ;  and,  confi- 
dering  the  extraordinary  preflure  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  he  has  not  deviated  a  tittle  from  his 
engagements  in  this  article.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  third  article  is  any  ways  in¬ 
fracted*  '  What 
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What  then  is  there  in  all  this  fo  very  (hock-  , 
ing,  that  it  ffiould  put  one  in  mind  o»  the 
treaty  of  King  John  ?  A  Prince  oppreffed  by 
his  neighbours  on  account  of  his  engagements 
with  us ;  receives  a  fum  of  money,  and  pro- 
mifes  to  lay  it  out  for  the  common  intereft  of 
both:  whenever  that  intereft  therefore  needs 
molt  fupport,  there  it  ought  to  be  applied;  and 
if  the  King  of  Pruffia,  under  the  circumftances 
he  has  been  in,  fince  this  treaty,  had  marched 
a  large  body  of  forces  -  to  our  affiftance,  and 
left  his  own  country  expofed,  it  would  have 
been  a  ruin  to  the  common  caufe,  inftead  of 
a  fupport.  Our  author  may  figure  away  in 
worc.s  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  may  talk  of 
a  latitude  given  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  in  this 
convention,  of  interpreting  words  accoiding  to 
his  pleafure  ;  but  the  words  themfelves  are 
exprefs  and  pofitive,  and  fignify  an  obligation 
in  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  to  affift  us  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  his  power,  as  far  as  our  defence  and 
fecurity  are  concerned.  The  only  objection 
that  remains,  is,  that  we  fiipulate  to  give  a 
fpecific  fum  of  money ,  and  the  King  oj  Prufjia  does 
not '  Jlipulate  to  give  us  a  fpecific  number  oj 

forces. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  King  of  Pruffiahas 
raifed  as  great  an  army  as  he  could,  and  he  has 
promifed  to  act  with  it  in  a  manner  the  moft 
advantageous  for  the  common  caufe ;  there- 
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foft  he  was  to  employ  his  forces,  where  that 
common  caufe  feemed  in  the  greateft  diftrefs; 
which  has  happened  hitherto  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  :  and  we  cannot  juftly  accufe  him,  as  yet, 
cf  a  want  of  conformity  to  this  article.  To 
have  ftipulated  lor  a  fpecific  number  of  forces, 
would  have  limited  our  demand  on  him; 

''"u  lc’| C:IS’  by  tne  treaty,  he  is  to  adt  for  us  with 
ail  his  force,  whenever  our  danger  becomes 
more  imminent  than  his. 

■W  t  ,  '  0  .  *  .  - 

He  complains,  that  we  have  done  little  or 
nothing  eljewhere,  the  laji  campaign,  in  the  other 
hi  anches  of  the  war  .•  were  our  victories  in  the 
Fail  Indies,  which  have  fcarcely  left  the  French 
tning,  that  part  of  the  world,  (except 
Pondicherry,  which  is  allb  mo  ft  probably  in 
our  hands)  nothing  ?  was  the  conqueft  of  the 
greateft  part  of  Canada,  which  ftill  remained 
in  the  pofteftion  of  France,  till  laft  fummer; 
the  incapacitating  fuch  a  number  of  French 
regiments  from  lervice,  and  the  liberty  it  has 
given  us  of  making  ufe  of  part  of  our  Ame¬ 
rican  forces  elfewhere  for  the  future;  no¬ 
thing  ?  either  of  thefe  things  would  have  been 
magnified  formerly  into  a  prodigy  of  fuccefs. 

But  Mart  in  ico  was  not  taken  the  laft  year ; 
and  therefore  we  have  done  nothing.  We  have 
of  late  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  conqueft, 
that  nothing,  but  what  is  of  the  ftupendous  fort, 

is 
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is  accounted  any  thing.  Our  appetite  is  Ihar- 
pened  by  being  fed  ;  and  rafh,  and  inconlide- 
rate  people  will  blame  the  conduit  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  as  long  as  there  is  a  fingle  ifland  or  co¬ 
lony  belonging  to  France  ;  for  the  faireft  gale 
of  good  fortune  cannot  carry  us  fo  fall  to  the 
defired  port,  as  the  precipitate  temper  of  fan- 
o-uine  men  would  drive  us.  But  difpaflionate 
men  will  lee  things  in  another  light  t  they  will 
be  latisfed  with  what  was  done,  becaule  more 
was  not  reafonably  to  be  expedtedj  they  would 
know  that  we  could  not  lend  from  hence, 
and  Ireland,  a  competent  force  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  againll  Martinico,  after  having  paid  a  due 
attention  to  the  German  war  ;  that  the  accef- 
fion  of  Ifrength,  which  we  might  get  from 
our  own  iflands,  and  Guardaloupe,  would  be 
but  fmall  i  and  that  we  could  not  think  of 
drawing  off  any  of  our  Amencan  forces  for 
this  undertaking,  as  they  were  already  em¬ 
ployed  to  fo  good  purpofe  on  the  fpot ;  that 
a  nrojedt  therefore  of  this  fort,  would  wea¬ 
ken  our  other  operations,  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  be  attended  with  difappointment  and 


v'ifgrace  ;  that  the  time  to  entertain  a  proper 
hope  of  making  ourfelves  mailers  ol  Maiti- 
nico,  would  be,  when  we  had  conquered  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  after  that,  a  good  number  of  force* 
mi  oh t  be  drawn  from  America,  to  join  the 
troops  which  we  might  fend  from  hence  cn 
that  expedition  ;  and  that,  by  i ach  a  junction. 


(  62  ) 

the  attempt  might  be  fuccefsful _ —Our  aa- 

mpr  has  been  fo  very  liberal  of  his  cenfure  on 
axertain  great  man,  that  he  catches  at  every 
fond  expectation  of  the  vulgar,  which  has  not 
yet  been  gratified,  as  a  matter  of  heavy  accu¬ 
sation  againfl  him;  and  the  not  taking  of 
Martinico,  was,  of  courfe,  a  thine  °that 
could  not  efcape  him  :  But  if  this  great  man 

j  deferYe  blame  for  what  he  has  omitted  to 
do,  certainly  he  deferves  praife  for  what  he  has 
done  -  and  the  good,  as  well  as  the  ill, 
fiiould  be  imputed  to  him. 

1  But  our  author,  who  delights  in  fatire  ra- 
tnei  than  praife,  chufes  to  be  filent  on  this 
head  :  1  fhall  be  filent  too ;  becaufe  I  think  it 
would  be  taxing  mankind,  in  forne  meafure, 
with  infenfibility  and  ingratitude,  to  fuppofe 
they  had  fo  foon  forgetten  the  great  things  that 
nave  been  performed,  for  this  country,  du¬ 
ring  his  adminilbration .  I  fha.ll  only  obferve, 
that  a  true  hiftory  of  fads,  from  the  two 
years  preceding  his  miniftry  down  to  the  pre- 
icnt  times,  will  be  the  bell;  record  of  his  praife, 
<n;d  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  malig¬ 
nant  writer,  to  efface  thole  charaders  of 
c deem  and  admiration,  winch  every  generous 
Briton  entertains  for  him,  and  which  are  deep¬ 
ly  engraven  in  their  hearts. 

lie 


J  He  obferves,  in  p.  62  and  63,  that  by  one 
more  eafy  conquefi,  we  might  difable  the  navy  of 
France  from  ever  rifing  again,  and  realize 
to  this  nation  a  revenue  of  five  millions  a  year 
for  ever,  at  our  enemy's  expence.  By  this  one 
more  eafy  conqueft,  he  has  his  eye  no  doubt  bn 
Martinico;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  time  is 
not  far  off,  when  this  ftland  may  be  added 
to  the  reft  of  our  conquefts ;  ft  the  war  fhould 
continue. 

Five  millions  of  additional  revenue  yearly 
to  this  nation  is  certainly  a  prodigious  acquifi- 
tion  ;  and  the  gaining  it  from  our  enemies, 
and  thereby  weakening  them  fo  much  the 
more,  render  it  of  ftill  higher  importance. 
The  eftimate  of  our  profit  on  fuch  an  event, 
may  poffibly  be  fomewhat  exaggerated  ;  but, 
as  the  trade  of  France  was  certainly  very- 
great,  our  gain,  by  the  deftrutftion  of  almoft 
all  their  trade,  rauft  alfo  be  very  great :  and  if 
our  profit  fltould  amount  to  any  thing  like 
fuch  a  fum,  the  lofs  to  the  French  would  be 
ftill  infinitely  greater.  Let  us  then  fuppofe, 
that  this  is  a  pretty  juft  eftimate;  and  if  others 
think  it  too  high,  they  may  leflen  it  as  they 
pleafe.  If  then  we  fhould  encreafe  our  reve¬ 
nue  five  millions  a  year,  by  making  one  or  two 
more  beneficial  conquefts,  and  by  completing 
the  ruin  of  the  French  commerce,  it  is  plain, 
that  we  muft  have  made  a  very  large  ftride  already 

towards  fuch  an  acquifition ;  for  the  F  rench 

trade 
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trade  is  not,  I  prefume,  a  fourth  part  of  what 
it  was  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
Their  Eaft  India  trade,  by  the  lofs  of  their 
fettlements  in  that  country,  is  gone.  We 
have  taken  from  them  their  flave  trade  on  th<* 
coaft  of  Africa ;  we  have  deprived  them  of 
their  fifheries,  and  their  other  trade  in  North 
America,  by  being  entire  mailers  of  that  part 
of  the  world.  Their  trade  to  the  European 
countries,  and  even  their  coafling  trade,  is 
almoft  annihilated,  from  the  interruptions  it 
perpetually  meets  with  from  our  fle'ets ;  and 
for  want  of  a  navy  to  proted  it,  the  little 
trade  they  have  left,  to  the  Levant  and  their 
•sugar  Iflands,  is  carried  on  as  it  were  by. 
Health,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  by  neutral 
fhips  ;  and  is  thereby  rendered  fo  precarious, 
and  expend ve,  as  to  become  unprofitable. 

Now  I  have  ihewn,  in  the  former  part  of 
my  letter,  that  we  could  not  go  on  to  con¬ 
quer,  or  even  keep  what  we  have  got  already, 
if  we  were  to  abandon  the  war  in  Germany. 
Therefore  the  German  war  is  the  root  and  flay 
of  our  naval  conqueils.  If  then  we  were  to 
give  the  finifhing  flroke  to  the  trade  of  France, 
and  by  that  means  realize  to  this  nation  a  re¬ 
venue  of  five  millions  per  annum ,  it  would  be 
but  fair  to  place  this  gain  to  the  account  of 
the  German  war.  And  in  this  view  of  things, 
fuppofing  that  war  to  coft  us  four  millions  and 
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a  half  yearly,  we  fhould  be  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum  clear  gainers  by  it  j 
and  B  lofs  of  the  French,  added  to.  their  ex- 
pen  ^  in  that  war,  would  make  them  nine 
millions  and  a  half  per  annum  lofers.  Yet 
this  is  the  war  which  our  author  calls,  rui¬ 
nous  on  our  part,  and  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  ..  .  . 

That  the  French  miniffry  fawr  this  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view,  is  very  evident ;  for  he  himfelf 
remarks,  p.  133  and  134,  during  all  the  year 
1736,  while  the  French  had  any  hope  left  of 
invading  us,  they  never  thought  of  entering 
Germany .  Then  only  it  was,  when  our  ene¬ 
mies  fund  that  we  had  raifed  a-  fufjicient  land 
force  to  guard  our  coaft  from  furprize ,  and  to 
repel  any  invajion,  that  they  began  to  think  of 
fending  troops  into  Germany ;  and  when  they 
found  it  impracticable  to  go  any  where  elfe,  then 
it  was  that  they  puffed  the  Rhine.  Can  any 
words  more  plainly  fhew  the  unwillingnefs  of 
the  French  to  engage  in  this  German  war  ? 
they  were  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
elfewhere,  before  they  undertook  it ;  and  it 
was  neceffity,  and  not  choice,  which  drove 
them  into  it  at  laid.  But  how  differently  had 
our  author  reprefen  ted  this  matter,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  ;  for  in  p.  89,  he  fays,  This  is  a  war 
which  France  never  can  be  hurt  by,  and  never 
be  weary  of.  A  land  war  with  England 
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alone  is  an  advantage ,  and  which  France  has 
not  enjoyed  thefe  hundred  years.  ’Tis  the  tri¬ 
umph,  and  not  the  trial  oj  their  arms ,  to  fin- ht 
us  Jingle  in  Germany.  Thefe  two  paffages  feem 
quite  in  econcilable  with  one  another  •,  for  if 
this  German  war  could  never  hurt  France,  nor 
weary  her,  it  it  was  *a  war  of  advantage  to 
her,  and  the  triumph,  not  the  trial,  of  her 
arms ;  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  it  was  not 
begun  fooner  ?  ana  why  deferred,  till  the 

J°PCS  h  tench  in  annoying  us  here  at 

home  were  over  ;  and  ti] I  they  found  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  go  any  where  elie,  but  into  Ger¬ 
many  r  this  is  calling  blame,  where  our  au¬ 
thor  does  not  mean  to  throw  it ;  and  is  taxing 
the  hiencn  mimflry  with  the  higheft  impru¬ 
dence,  and  greateft  overfight,  in  politicks : 
but,  with  fubmiffion  to  him,  I  think  their 
conduft  is  quite  irreproachable  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  they  aCted  as  if  they  underflood  the 
mtereft  of  France  much  better  than  he  does  : 

■  For  though,  at  die  beginning  of  the  war, 
thc:  fuccefs  of  the  French  at  Minorca,  and 
their  advantages  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
elated  them,  and  dejeCted  us ;  yet,  they  foon 
found  that  our  naval  fuperiority,  and  our 
greater  wealth,  under  wile  direction,  would 
prevail  over  them,  in  the  long  run  :  on  their 
part,  they  had  two  experiments  to  make;  the 
firft  was,  to  crufh  us  at  once  by  an  invafion  ; 
the  other,  to  obtain  fuch  a  force  at  fea,  as 

fhould 
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fhould  be  a  match  for  ours :  being  baffled  in 
the  firft,  the  lecond  expedient  was  to  be  tried ; 
and  as  it  was  impoilible  to  accomplilh  it 
by  their  own  proper  ftrength,  other  methods 
were  to  be  made  ufe  of ;  fuch  as  folliciting  and 
compelling  other  nations  to  enter  into  a  naval 
confederacy  againff  us. 

Neither  their  entreaties,  nor  their  arms,  have 
hitherto  prevailed  on  any  maritime  nations  to 
join  with  them ;  but  if  they  were  once  to 
conquer  the  weftern  parts  of  Germany,  their 
project  muff  fucceed.  This  certainly  is  the 
real  motive,  why  France  pours  out  all  her 
treafure,  and  the  flower  of  her  armies,  into 
Germany,  to  the  negleft  of  every  other  branch 
of  the  war,  and  the  lofs  of  almoft  all  her 
trade  and  colonies ;  (for  the  mere  conqueff  of 
Hanover,  if  her  views  were  confined  to  that 
alone,  would  be  of  but  little,  confequence  to 
France,  and  a  poor  compenfation  for  the  Ioffes 
fhe  fuftains  elfewhere,)  and  fince  the  fuccefs 
of  the  French  in  Germany  would  empower 
them  with  the  means  of  making  themieives 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  us  at  fea,  it  is  of 
the  higheft  importance,  and  nicefl:  concern,  to 
us,  to  oppofe  them  there  to  the  utmoft  of  our 
power, 

He  fays,  that  the  kingdom  of  France ,  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants ,  and  the  greainefs  of 
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its  revenue,  is  fuperior  to  Britain.  I  Shall  not 
difpute  the  firft  of  thefe  aftertions ;  hut  I  fay 
that  all  the  writers  on  political  arithmetic 
agree,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
France,  is  not  double  to  ours ;  and  if  the 
french  employ  a  body  of  80,000  national 
troops  in  Germany,  and  we  employ  only 
20,000  men  there,  then  the  proportional  lofs 
to  France  will  be  greater  than  the  proportio¬ 
nal  lofs  to  Britain  ;  for  if  we  fuppofe,  that 
from  any  given  number,  as  many  Frenchmen 
would  die  as  Englishmen,  and  if  the  number 
of  the  French  is  quadruple  to  that  of  the 
Englifh,  in  Germany,  then,  for  every  English¬ 
man  who  Should  die,  four  Frenchmen  would 
die;  and  if  we  loft  5,000  men  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  French  would  lofe  20,000  men  there; 
but  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  France  does 
not,  probably,  exceed  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Great  Britain  and.  Ireland,  by  more 
than  one-third ;  therefore  the  comparative 
lofs  of  men  in  Germany,  would  be  greatly  in 
disfavour  of  France ;  for  a  lofs  to  her  of 
7,500  men,  would  be  equivalent  to  our  lofs  of 
5,000. 

The  real  revenue  of  France  is,  I  believe,  a 
fubjedt  little  understood  by  Englishmen  ;  and 
I  am  glad  our  author  has  quoted  a  gentleman, 
who  has  been  pleafed  to  give  us  lome  lights 
into  that  matter.  The  information,  as  far  as 

it 
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it  goes,  is,  1  prefume,  the  bell  that  can  be 
had  ;  and  1  (hall  fet  it  down  in  his  own  words, 

_ 'Fbe  Jlanding  revenue  of  France,  we  were 

then  told,  is  twelve  millions-,  five  oj  them  are 
anticipated,  and  the  remaining  /even,  fubjeSl  to 
any  deficiencies  in  the  other  five,  make  the  prc- 
J'ent  revenue  ofi  France. 


I  could  have  wifhed  to  have  been  further 
informed,  how  much  that  revenue  would  have 
amounted  to,  if  France  nad  been  ■  at  peace  j 
for  we  could  have  formed  an  eftimate  from 
thence,  how  much  fhe  had  fuftered  by  the 
war  :  fecondly,  to  have  known  what  were 
the  deficiencies  in  thofe  funds,  eftablifhed  for 
the  payment  of  the  anticipated  part  oi  the  le- 
venue,  which  comes  to  five  millions  :  for, 
from  the  ruinous  condition  of  tne  trench 
trade,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  funds 
would  .(utter  as  well  as  the  reft ;  and  as  the 
deficiencies,  whatever  they  are,  muft  be  made 

—  —  •  •  /■*  IT  _ _  _ 


good  out  of  the  remaining  feven  millions,  it 

is  probable  that  the  clear  revenue  of  France 

would  fall  very  far  fhort  of  feven  millions.— ~ 

I  have  alfo  to  obferve,  that  this  eftimate  oi 

the  revenue  of  trance  mult  have  been  made  a 

year  and  a  half  ago  ;  that  her  trade  has  been 

growing  worfe  and  worle  ever  fince,  and  her 

people  have  been  more  and  more  exhaufted  oi 

their  treafure,  by  the  continuance  oi  the  war  * 

and  confequently,  a  trade  farther  advanced  to- 
x  wards 
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^-ards  its  ruin,  and  a  people  more  impoverfth- 

ed,  cannot  bring  fupplies  to  the  revenue,  equal 
to  what  they  did  then.  ** 

Our  clear  revenue,  from  the  land  and  malt 
tax,  is  two  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  fa- 
vings  out  of  the  finking-fund,  whiph  come  to 

.even  teen  or  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 

the  who  e  will  amount  to  about  four  millions 
and  a  half ;  and  if  we  could  compare  the  fe¬ 
ven  millions  of  French  revenue,  clogged  as  it 
now  hands,  to  anfwer  the  deficiences  of  other 
funds,  and  diminifhed  as  it  is  by  the  decay  of 
trade,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people ;  if  we 
ecu  compare  it,  I  fay,  with  our  unincumber¬ 
ed,  and  unimpaired  revenue  of  four  millions 
aid  a  half,  we  might  have  realbn  to  think, 
that  the  clear  revenue  of  France  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  Britain.  - 

But  fuppofing  the  revenue  of  France  to  be 
iomewhat  more  than  ours ;  yet  the  credit  of 
Britain  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
I  ranee  .  and  the  revenue  and  credit  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  taken  together,  are  much  greater  than 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  France,  taken  toge¬ 
ther  :  and  as  riches  beget  force,  therefore  we 
can  adl  with  more  force  again  ft  France,  than 
France  can  againft  us.  But  wherever  the  moft 

force 
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force  and  the  moft  valour  go  together,  that 
fide  will  naturally  prevail.  7 

There  is  then  no  doubt  of  our  triumphing  over 
France,  if  we  do  not  ruin  ourfelves  by  chang- 
ing  a  good  fyftem  for  a  bad  one  ;  and  by  the 
falle  politicks  of  an  ill  timed  ceconomy,  flop 
fhort  in  the  full  career  of  our  victories.  Trade 
is  the  foul  of  the  French  power,  as  well  as  of 
ours  ;  but  it  cannot  exift  in  time  of  war,  with 
a  maritime  hate,  unlefs  protected  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  navy.  France  neither  has,  nor  can  have, 
a  great  navy,  fo  long  as  hie  perfihs  in  her 
German  war,  and  does  not  fucceed  in  it;  for 
her  funds  are  inefficient  for  the  fupport  of  a 
great  army  and  a  great  navy  at  the  lame  time. 
But  fhe  knows,  if  fhe  was  once  mihrefs  of 
the  wehern  parts  of  Germany,  that  her  affairs 
would  be  reinhated,  and  that  it  would  furnilh 
her  with  the  means  of  becoming  fuperior  to 
us  at  Tea,  A  continuation,  therefore,  and  a  . 
vigorous  fupport  of  the  German  war,  is  necef- 
fary  on  our  part,  if  we  mean  to  compleat  the 
ruin  of  the  French  trade,  and  to  preferve  our 
own.  : 

It  may  be  faid,  that  France  has  other  great 
refources  befide  her  trade ;  and  though  de¬ 
prived  of  that,  would  be  ftill  very  formidable 
by  a  due  exertion  of  her  own  internal  flrength, 

I  allow,  that  though  fhe  was  flrippcd  of  her 

com- 
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commerce,  (he  would  remain  a  very  powerful 
Hate  upon  the  continent,  and  would  Hand  in 
the  firil  rank  of  eftimation  and  dignity  among 
crowned  heads.  Nor  do  I  wifh  to  fee  her  in 
a  lefs  confpicuous  light,  than  the  fecond  power 
in  Europe,  and  fubordinate  only  to  Great 
Britain;  for  I  have  no  other  ill  will  to  France, 
than  from  the  motive  of  love  to  my  own 
country  ;  and  as  I  view  her  interefr,  at  prefent, 

to  be  incompatible  with  ours. - But  I  deny, 

that  from  thenceforward  lhe  would  be  in  a 
fituation  to  over-awe  all  her  neighbours,  as 
(lie  has  done,  and  fpread  alarm  throughout  all 
^Europe.  If  others  incline  to  a  different  opinion, 
let  them  confider,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
is  miftrefs  of  as  large  a  territory,  as  fine  a 
country,  and  as  great  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
as  the  King  of  France:  that  (he  has  he  lives  and 
properties  of  her  fubjedls  full  as  much  at  her 

difpofal ;  and  has  made  as  free  a  ufe  of  them. 

*  • 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  before  we  had  wea¬ 
kened  France  in  her  trade,  ihe  could  have  co¬ 
ped  with  two  fuch  powers  as  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  have  gotten  the  better  of  them 
both.  Again :  The  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  com¬ 
mands  a  country  three  times  as  big  as  France, 
with  a  much  greater  multitude  ol  lubjedts ; 
yet  fire  has  not  been  able  to  fupport  an  army 
of  feventy  or  eighty  thoufand  men,  without 
the  abidance  of  large  fubfidies  from  her  allies. 

What 
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What  then  fhould  be  the  reafon  that  two  fuch 
great  countries,  as  Ruffia  and  Auflria,  abound¬ 
ing  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  warlike  people, 
fhould  be  fo  much  inferior  to  France  in  power  ? 
nothing  but  the  fuperior  wealth'  of  France  can 
make  the  difference  :  therefore,  take  that 
away,  by  taking  away  her  trade,  which  is  the 
fource  of  it,  and  fhe  will  foon  be  reduced  to 
the  fame  fize  of  power  with  other  great  king¬ 
doms  on  the  continent. 

;  ..i'  .  ,[.r  .'.  /i 

Much  has  been  faid  again!!  the  King  of 
Pruflia,  and  with  much  tedioufnefs,  as  well 
as  detraction.  If  the  propriety,  or  impro¬ 
priety,  of  carrying  on  the  German  war, 
depended  on  the  true  character  of  that 
Prince,  the  fubject  would  have  excufed  our 
author  for  the  minutenefs  of  the  difcuf- 
fion,  though  he  would  till  have  been  refpon- 
fible  for  the  injuftice  of  his  invectives.  But 
he  declares,  that  whether  this  war  be  fuccefs- 
ful  or  unfuccefsful,  it  is  equally  improper  and 
ruinous  to  Great  Britain;  therefore  the  good 
or  bad  character  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  can  no 
ways  affect  his  argument.  It  feems  then  ridi¬ 
culous  as  well  as  malicious,  to  waffe  fo  many 
fheets  of  paper  in  abufe,  when  his  work  would 
have  appeared  fufficiently  long  without  it. 
But  fince  he  has  thrown  fuch  a  load  of  ca- 
lumnly  on  that  great  man,  I  think  it  fair  to 
ipeak  fome  few  truths  in  his  behalf. 


If 
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If  he  was  blamable  in  the  laft  war  for  re¬ 
viving  old  claims  on  Silefia,  which  his  prede- 
ceffors,  by  former  treaties,  had  relinquished  ; 
(though,  if  I  apprehend  rightly,  he  had  never- 
made  a  formal  celfion  of  them  himfelf)  then 
certainly  he  is  not  to  blame,  in  the  prefent 
war,  for  defending  thofe  territories  yielded  to 
him  by  treaty,  to  which  we  are  a  guarantee, 
and  to  which  the  Emprefs  Queen  herfelf  for¬ 
mally  affented.  The  King  of  Pruffia  has 
brought  fo  many  authentic  proofs  to  fhew,  that 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  Peterfoourg,  and  Dref- 
den,  were  concerting  an  alliance  again/!  him, 
to  ftrip  him  of  the  befb  part  of  his  dominions, 
that  the  matter  of  fad:  is  unque/Honable. 
What  was  he  to  do  in  this  emergency  ?  was 
he  to  wait  till  the  projed  of  his  deSSrudion 
was  fully  ripened,  and  till  the  troops  of  his 
enemies  could  be  poured  all  at  once  into  his 
dominions  ?  or  -was  he  to  attack  them  before 
they  were  quite  prepared  for  him  ?  he  chofe 
the  latter  ;  and  by  a  fudden  irruption  into  Sax¬ 
ony,  took  poffelTion  of  that  country,  and 
availed  himlclf  of  thofe  riches  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  turned  again/!  him.  He 
has,  no  doubt,  pradifed  feverities  and  exadi- 
ons  in  Saxony,  which  ought  to  excite  our 
compafiion  for  the  unhappy  Sufferers,  who,  in 
reality,  are  not  relponfible  for  the  ads  of  their 
Sovereign;  but  thefe  feverities  are  of  fuch  a 

nature 
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nature  as  the  neceltity  of  his  affairs  feems  to 
warrant,  and  the  rigour  of  war  juftifi.es. 

He  has  not  defolated  Saxony,  as  our  author 
Would  infinuate  j  the  face  of  that  country  is 
ftill  well  cultivated ;  elfe,  how  could  it  in  a 
great  meafure  fubfift  two  mighty  armies  for  fo 
long  a  time  ?  this  proves  too,  that  it  is  not 
deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  that  the  people 
are  not  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  j 
for  men  will  not  fow,  that  their  enemies  may 

reap. - -He  has  not,  like  the  Ruffians  in 

Pruffia  and  Pomerania,  mixed  brutality  with 
extortion,  by  murdering  unarmed  peafants, 
women,  and  children,  and  roafting  clergymen 
alive  :  he  has  not,  with  the  fiercenefs  of  a 
Goth  or  Vandal,  declared  war  againft  the  arts 
and  fciences,  like  the  Auftrians  at  Charlotten- 
burgh,  and  lome  other  of  his  palaces,  by  de¬ 
facing  and  fpoiling  the  fineft  ftatues  and  paint¬ 
ings,  and  deftroying  the  moft  precious  work- 
manfhips  of  art :  neither  has  he,  in  fad* 
committed  any  wanton  devaftations  ;  or,  like 
the  French,  when  they  were  advancing  into 
Hanover,  has  he  indicated  the  leaft  intention 
of  turning  countries  into  deiarts.  His  con- 
dud;  towards  his  enemies,  cruel  as  it  has  been 
reprefented,  is  moderation  itfelf,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  thefe  excefiive  outrages. 

L  2  His 
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His  exploits  in  war,  the  conftancy  of  his 
mind,  and  the  amazing  exertions  of  his  o-e- 
nius  under  his  diftreiles,  are  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  all ; — nor  are  his  talents  lefs  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  peaceful  arts,  and  civil  manage¬ 
ment  of  government,  than  in  war.  You  fee 
united  in  him,  the  accomphfhed  gentleman 
and  the  man  of  letters ;  the  patron  of  arts 
and  Iciences  ;  and  the  friend  of  philofophers 
and  men  of  genius.  As  a  ftatefman,  he  has 
reformed  the  laws  of  his  country;  retrenched 
the  luperfluous  vanities  of  a  court;  and  efta- 
blilhed  his  finances  on  fuch  a  firm  and  Iblid 
foundation,  as  to  make  them  a  perpetual  foun¬ 
dation  of  fupply  to  him  in  this  enormoufly  ex- 
penfive  and  feemingly  unequal  war.  He  ex- 
hibited  fuch  a  pattern  of  military  difcipline, 
(now  imitated  by  his  enemies)  as  to  render  his 
armies  for  a  time  invincible;  and  on  an  equal 
footing  of  numbers,  they  are  fill  fure  to  be 
-victorious.  Supported  by  thefe  wife  provifions, 
and  the  watchful  attention  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  with  the  afiiftance  only  of  a  fubfi- 
dy  from  us,  the  little  territory  of  an  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  has  been  enabled  to  refill  fuch 
a  combination  of  force,  as,  to  all  appearance, 
would  have  overturned  the  mightieft  mo¬ 
narchy.  Merit,  like  this,  would  have  enti- 
f-K d  men,  formerly,  to  the  name  of  lawgiver, 
pmlofopher,  hero  ;  and  it  is  not  lo  very  com¬ 
mon  now-a-days  among  Princes,  as  to  make 

us 
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us  lefs  fparing  of  our  eulogiums.  Such  diA 
tinguifhed  talents,  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war,  will  not  only  render  him  the  idol  of  a 
news-paper,  the  favourite  of  an  undiicerning 
multitude,  and  the  hero  of  a  day  ;  but  will 
extort  applaufe  even  from  his  enemies,  if  they 
are  admirers  of  true  greatnefs  ;  and  the  name 
of  Frederick  the  Great  will  be  tranfmitted 
down  with  honour  to  pofterity,  as  long  as  laws 
and  arms,  and  arts,  and  letters,  {hall  be  re- 
fpedted  among  mankind. 

Many  are  the  hard  and  unjuft  refledli- 
ons,  that  our  author  has  palled  on  perfons  and 
things.  But  if  I  am  happy  enough  to  have 
made  you  think  1  have  refuted  his  arguments, 
my  purpofe  is  anfwered,  and  I  {hall  no  longer 
combat  with  his  fpleen.  I  {hall  conclude 
this  long  letter  with  fome  remarks  on  thole 
who  are  the  warm  abetters  of  this  writer’s 
performance.  They  feem  partly  compofed 
of  fuch  who  are  real  lovers  of  their  country, 
and  who  are  perfuaded,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  in  this  profecution  of  the  German  war, 
we  have  paid  an  undue  attention  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  another  people,  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  own.  There  are  others  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  complexion ;  who,  being  lick  of  the 
heavy  expences  of  the  war,  would  be  glad  of 

a  peace  at  any  rate  ;  and  think  that  the  mea- 

fures 
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lares  recommended  by  this  writer  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  peace,  or,  at  lead;,  lighten  the  bur- 
then  of  the  war* 


As  to  the  fir  ft  clafs  of  tnefe  admirers  of  our 
authoi,  I  have  to  lay,  that  I  heartily  commend 
their  honeft  zeal  for  their  country,  and  ap¬ 
prove  their  honourable  jealoufy  of  any  mea* 
lures  that  they  may  fufpeft  detrimental  of  its 
welfare ;  and  I  moft  cordially  put  up  my 
prayers,  with  theirs,  that  nothing  may  be  un^ 
dertaken  in  this  war,  or  on  any  other  occalion^ 
that  is  not  prornotive  of  its  true  intereft, 

4  i  i  •'*  -■  t-  . 

But  I  could  wifh  that  perfons  of  this  virtu¬ 
ous  ftamp  would  rightly  inform  themfelves  of 
things,  before  they  judge  of  them ;  and  not 
give  a  fan  ft  ion  to  bad  and  deftgning  men,  bv 
their  too  haftily  adopting  unfavourable  opini¬ 
ons  of  thofe  meafures,  which  dire<ftly  tend 
to  the  intereft,  honour,  and  diunity  of 
Britain* 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  clafs*  I  have 
fliewn  already,  that  the  abandoning  our  allies 
in  Germany,  would  protracft  the  war  inftead  of 
ihortening  it ;  and  would  rather  encreafe  than 
leflen  our  expenccs.  I  would  further  obferve* 
that  although  heavy  taxes  are  difagreeable 
things,  yet  they  are  a  condition  infeparably 

an- 
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annexed  to  war  ;  and  it  is  unmanly  to  repine 
at  an  evil  which  is  unavoidable.  That  a  heady 
perleverance  in  continuing  the  war  without 
relaxation,  and  a  chearful  readinefs  to  afiift  the 
exigencies  of  the  hate,  are  the  fureft  and 
quickeft  methods  to  obtain  a  good  peace  ;  and 
that,  to  with  any  other  fort  of  peace,  than 
what  was  honourable  and  befitting  the  juft 
expectations  which  our  great  fuccefies  have 
entitled  us  to,  only  for  the  fake  of  paying 
fomewhat  lefs  to  government,  is  bale  and 
fordid,  and  a  kind  of  treafon  to  one’s  country. 

t  4  •  >  ",  si  j  1  i  n  v  o  *  .* 

Happy  is  that  people,  when  engaged  in 
war,  who  have  no  other  misfortune  except 
heavy  taxes  to  complain  of ;  who  can  fend 
forth  their  armies  abroad  to  fight  their  battles, 
and  are  not  forced  to  make  their  own  country 
the  theatre  of  the  war  ;  where  the  voice  of  hu¬ 
manity  is  loft  in  the  din  of  arms  ;  where  the 
fword  is  the  only  law,  and  domineering  vio¬ 
lence  infults  over  the  common  rights  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  happier  ftill  is  Great  Britain,  who 
has  been  able  hitherto  to  refill:  her  enemy 
where  it  was  her  intereft  barely  to  refift  him; 
and  has  triumphed  over  him  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  where  fhe  could  moft 
advantage  herfelf  or  diftrefs  the  adverfary.  We 
enjoy  the  bleflings  of  vidfory,  the  comforts  of 
plenty,  and  the  lecurity  of  peace,  in  the  midft 
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of  the  moft  interefting  and  important  war  that 

we  ever  undertook. - It  is  far  otherwife 

with  France  ;  fhe  beholds  her  glory  tarnifhed, 
the  fabric  of  her  ambition  overturned,  her 
fleets  deftroyed,  her  colonies  torn  from  her, 
her  commerce  vanifhed,  her  credit  gone  ;  and 
from  the  remonftrances  of  her  parliaments,  and 
the  groans  of  a  beggared  people,  feels  every 
other  fymptom  that  betokens  a  fpeedy  diifolu- 
tion  of  her  grandeur. 

I  thought  to  have  ended  here ;  but  I  find 
there  is  one  thing  very  material  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  at  all ;  that  is,  the  vafl:  debt  of  this 
nation,  which  I  obferve  with  concern  grow¬ 
ing  greater  and  greater  every  day,  and  accu¬ 
mulating  into  a  fize  that  is  quite  enormous. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  are  we,  on  this 
account,  to  bear  tamely  the  encroachments  of 
another  ftate,  who  would  ftrip  us  of  our  trade, 
and  by  fo  doing  would  deprive  us  of  the 
means  of  fupporting  ourfelves  under  that  load 
of  debt  we  have  incurred  already  ?  or  ought 
we  to  aflert  our  own  rights,  and  refent  the  in¬ 
jury?  prudence,  as  well  as  honour,  didlate  the 
latter  condudt. 

War  then  becomes  ncceflary,  and  brings 
along  with  it  the  neceflity  of  new  debts for . 

our 
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our  ordinary  taxes,  and  the  encreafed  tax  on 
any  emergency,  (which  falls  only  on  our  land, 
and  is  therefore  very  partial  and  unfair)  are 
funds  very  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  war  with  any  powerful  ftate  whate¬ 
ver.  Money  then  muft  be  borrowed ;  and 
the  quantity  is  the  next  thing  to  be  conlidered. 
If  but  little  be  borrowed,  the  war  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  defenfive  on  our  part,  and  conclude 
difhonourablv  ;  or  it  would  be  fpun  out  to  a 
tedious  length,  and  coft  us  more,  in  the  end, 
than  if  we  were  to  embark  in  it  with  vigour 
at  firft,  and  make  the  enemy  confcious  of  our 
fuperiority.  Great  fums  then  ought  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed,  if  we  mean  to  aft  with  dignity  and 
due  importance,  and  if  we  would  finish  the 
war  fpeedily,  and  conclude  it  to  oui  advan¬ 
tage.  By  railing  great  fums  on  our  credit,  I 
would  not  be  underftood  to  recommend  any 
thing  that  fhould  give  a  latitude  to  the  diili- 
pation  of  the  public  money,  or  open  a  door 
to  embezzlement,  or  any  other  indirection* 
Thriftinefs  is  at  all  times  necelfary  in  a  ftate, 
but  more  particularly  fo,  when  the  demands 
of  government  become  burthenlome  i  and  not 
only  wilful  abule  ot  truft,  and  wanton  mil- 
application  of  the  public  money,  fhould  be 
examined  into,  and  punithed ;  but  even  a 
neglefl  to  manage  it  with  the  niceft  frugality 
and  care,  in  the  profecution  of  thofe  things 
which  are  right  and  proper  to  be  done,  ought 
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to  undergo  the  drifted  enquiry :  for  I  wifh 
not  only  a  wife  and  able  direction  of  meafures* 
but  a  dole  and  fcrupulous  infpeftion  into  every 
thing  which  refpefts  ceconomy,  that  not  a 
farthing,  beyond  what  is  expedient  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  fervice,  may  be  expended.  By  raifing  great 
lums  of  money,  which  lhall  far  exceed  what  the 

enemy  can  be  able  to  raife,  we  go  on  as  it  were 
to  certain  conqued,  provided  our  affairs  are 
properly  conduced;  for,  on  a  fair  prefumption 
tiat  the  moft  riches  will  procure  the  mod: 
orce,  we  may  refill  the  enemy  in  that  quarter 
where  we  mean  nothing  further  than  defence, 
and  may  prefs  him  with  a  great  fuperiority  of 
force  in  that  part  where  it  will  be  mod  for  our 
intered  to  didrefs  him ;  and  it  is  impolfible 
but  a  war,  on  this  footing,  mud  turn  out  to 
our  advantage  ;  for  if  the  enemy,  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  drength,  attempted  to  contend  with  us 
every  where,  he  would  be  weaked  every 
where,  and  our  advantage  would  be  univerfal  : 
if  he  was  to  bend  all  his  power,  and  colleft  his 
whole  drength,  to  one  particular  point,  a  part 
only  of  our  force  would  ferve  to  oppofe  him 
there,  and  the  red  might  be  employed  toconquer 
thoie  territories  of  our  adverfary  which  would 
be  left  naked  and  defencelefs.  The  French,  in 
their  war  with  us,  have  betaken  themfelves  to 
this  latter  expedient,  and  thereby  have  fudained 
Ioffes  which  are  irreparable.  I  look  upon  the 
war  now  to  be  almod  at  an  end,  for  France  is 

not 
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not  in  a  capacity  to  contend  with  us  much 
longer,  reduced  as  the  is  in  her  credit  and  re¬ 
venues,  which  are  the  only  refources  than  can 
uphold  a  war ;  and  I  have  fhewn,  that  a  great 
encreafe  of  our  debt  was  necelTary,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  a  happy  iflue. 

But  an  evil  growing  out  of  the  war  is  more 
formidable  to  us  than  the  war  itfelf  •,  for  fuch 
is  the  temper  of  Britons,  that  they  had  rather 
fight  againft  their  enemies,  than  againft  the 

o  o  o 

hardfhins  of  life.  Our  immenfe  debt  fills  us 

JL 

with  aftonilhment  and  fright,  and  many  con- 
fider  it  as  an  unfurmountable  misfortune : 
they  cry  out, - We  are  undone,  and  the  na¬ 

tion  mull  fink  under  fo  intolerable  a  burthen: 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  look  upon  this 
great  debt,  in  fuch  a  kingdom  as  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  be  fo  very  dreadful  and  alarming  j  but 
if  thofe  who  fee  it  in  the  word:,  fee  it  in  the 
trued:  light,  then  certainly  we  ought  to  exert 
ourfelves  the  more,  to  get  rid  of  a  milchief 
which  is  fapping  the  foundation  of  ourdxength, 
and  threatening  us  with  ruin.  Remedies  are 
not  wanting,  if  we  have  the  courage  to  ule 
them  ;  and  the  fafter  we  work  the  cure,  con- 
fillently  with  the  conftitution  of  the  pa¬ 
tent.  the  better ;  lead:  another  war  might 
arid,.  which  would  interrupt  the  application  of 
the  jemedy. 
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If  a  peace  be  once  well  fettled,  efpecially 
fuch  an  one  as  we  have  at  prefent  reafon  to 
flatter  ourfelves  with,  the  favings  from  the 
fin  king- fund  will  probably  amount  to  three 
millions  per  annum ;  and  if  we  continue  the 
land  tax  at  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  this 
will  fur  mfh  us  with  another  million  towards 
the  difcharge  of  our  national  debt ;  fo  that  we 
lhall  have  a  fund  of  four  millions  per  annum 
for  this  purpofe,  which,  in  five  years,  will 
pay  oft  twenty-two  millions  :  we  may  then 
reduce  the  land-tax  to  two  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  as  the  favings  made  by  the  payment  of 
the  capital  of  twenty-two  millions,  which,  at 
three  per  cent,  comes  to  660,000/.  with  the 
abatement  of  intereft  on  fome  of  our  funds, 
and  the  lowering  of  intereft  in  general,  (which 
will  naturally  drive  men  into  trade,  and  thereby 
encreafe  our  revenue)  will  altogether  produce 
more  than  one  million  :  we  fhall  therefore 
have  four  millions  ftill  at  our  command  for 
the  annual  difcharge  of  our  debt ;  which,  in 
feven  years  time,  would  lefien  it  thirty-one 
millions  more,  and  would  create  a  laving  of 
another  million :  fb  that  by  this  means,  in 
twelve  years  time,  we  may  pay  off  between 
fifty  and  lixty  millions.  And  befides  our  or¬ 
dinary  revenue,  we  fhould  then  be  pofleffed 
of  a  iaving  of  five  millions  yearly,  which,  if 
applied  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  before,  would, 
in  eight  or  nine  years  more,  difcharge  the 

whole 
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whole  of  our  national  debts.  In  this  great 
and  lalutary  work  we  need  not  fear  much  in¬ 
terruption  from  abroad  :  France  is  the  only 
power  who  might  occafion  us  efiential  didur— 
bance  ;  but  (lie  will  be  in  too  feeble  a  Hate  to 
attempt  it  loon,  and  we  fhall  afterwards  be¬ 
come  Yo  frrong  and  powerful  in  our  finances, 
that  flie  will  hardly  think  of  giving  us  any 
unnecefiary  provocation.  I  have  mentioned 
the  continuance  of  the  land  tax,  at  four  {hil¬ 
lings  in  the  pound,  for  the  five  fird  years, 
when  we  let  about  the  difcharge  of  our  debts 
in  good  earned:,  became  it  is  a  tax  now  fub- 
fifting,  and  it  is  always  thought  of,  in  the 
firft  place,  as  the  fureft  and  readied;  fund  in. 
any  exigence  of  Hate  ;  but  I  could  wilh  fome 
other  tax  was  lubdituted  in  its  {lead,  as  two 
{hillings  in  the  pound  feem  enough,  in  all  con¬ 
fidence,  for  any  particular  body  or  men  to  pay 
on  a  diftinct  and  feparate  footing  from  the  red; 
of  the  community,  efpecially  as  the  landed 
intered  deferves  more  than  ordinary  favour  and 
countenance  from  Government  and  further,  it 
is  worth  obferving,  whether  this  tax  does  not 
materially  affiedt  us  as  a  trading  nation  ;  for 
fince  all  the  materials  for  manufadture  arife 
from  the  land,  and  as  the  manufadturer  him- 
felf  is  led  by  its  produdt,  it  appears  to  be  a  tax 
on  trade  in  the  very  fird  indance,  as  all  things 
produced  from  the  land  are  made  dearer  by  this 

means.  But  if,  after  all,  from  the  difficulty 

of 
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°[  rec°nciling  mens  minds  to  any  new  tax 
tlie  .and  is  ftill  to  bear  the  burthen  ;  it  will 
. e  a  c°mfort  to  thofe  who  mufl  fupport 
it,  to  confider,  that  the  glorious  talk  of  re¬ 
pealing  their  country  from  fo  immenfe  an  in¬ 
cumbrance,  was  theirs  ;  and  that,  by  the  cre¬ 
ation  oi  prodigious  refources  to  this  nation  of 
another  tort,  they  will  be  exempted  (unlefs 
ome  extraordinary  neceffities  of  government 
mould  arife)  from  any  demands  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture  for  the  future. 


It  may  be  afked, — Is  there  then  to  be  no 
end  to  our  hardfhips  ?  is  peace  to  bring  no 
comfort  along  with  it,  no  relaxation  to  the 
fufferings  of  a  people  labouring  under  the 
weight  of  taxes  ?  I  anfwer,  we  ought  not  to 
thinx  we  are  at  peace,  while  we  have  fuch  an 
enemy  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
debt ;  that  mull  firft  be  reduced,  before  we 
can  enjoy  the  fweets  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  a  foe 
we  are  fure  to  triumph  over,  if  we  contend 
with  it  in  the  armour  of  patience,  and  with 
the  weapon  of  true  public  fpirit.  The  fate 
of  war  is  precarious,  and  in  other  contentions 
we  may  be  lofers  in  Head  of  gainers ;  but  in 
this  conflict,  our  gain  is  certain;  and  to  combat 
is  to  be  victorious.  We  ought  therefore  to  ap¬ 
ply  all  our  faculties,  and  all  our  means,  to  the 
accomplifliment  of  this  great  work.  If  a  firm 
c;vil  courage,  a  juft  zeal  for  our  country’s 

glory. 
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glory,  and  a  warm  regard  for  pofterity,  are 
duly  implanted  in  our  breads  ;  and  if  we  do 
not  pretend  thele  things,  (as  hypocrites  do  re¬ 
ligion)  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  a  good 
name,  that  we  may  impofe  the  better  on 
mankind ;  for  true  patriotifm  does  not  con- 
lift  in  whining  over  and  lamenting  our  condi¬ 
tion  in  womanifti  complaints,  but  in  a  fturdy 
fortitude  of  foul,  that  can  confront  poverty, 
and  in  a  manly  endurance  of  every  private 
diftrefs  for  the  public  welfare ;  it  was  this  ha¬ 
bitude  of  mind,  this  glorious  preference  of 
their  country’s  intereft  to  their  own,  which 
immortalized  the  antient  Romans,  and  made 
them  the  fovereigns  of  the  world. 

I  have  hitherto  purfued  this  argument,  on  a 
fuppolition  that  our  taxes  are  very  burthen- 
fome  ;  and  therefore  it  behoves  us  to  pay  off 
our  debts  as  fad:  as  poflible,  while  we  have 
any  means  left,  left  a  continuance  of  them 
Ihould  in  the  end  overwhelm  and  utterly  undo 
us.  And  I  have  fhewn  it  was  ftill  practicable, 
even  under  fuch  circumftances,  if  we  went 
about  it  in  good  earned:,  with  an  honed:  and 
laudable  perfeverance.  I  fhall  now  prove, 
that  our  taxes  are  very  light,  comparatively 
with  our  riches  ;  and  that,  notwithftanding 
our  prodigious  debt,  we  never  were  in  fo  opu¬ 
lent  and  flouridling  a  condition  as  we  are  now ; 

con- 
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confequently,  the  difcharge  of  this  debt  will 
be  no  fuch  very  difficult  talk ;  nor  can  the 
means  we  employ  be  any  ways  oppreffive,  if 
no  new  taxes  are  laid  on  for  this  purpofe;  and 
fuch  a  fund  will  be  thereby  created  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  will  eftablilh  for  us  a  lading  founda¬ 
tion  of  eafe,  fecurity  and  greatnefs. 

To  form  a  judgment  of  a  people’s  riches, 
we  ought  to  conlider  their  manner  of  living  ; 
for  it  is  natural  for  mankind  in  general  to  live 
as  well  as  they  can  afford,  it  being  the  end  and 
only  ufe  of  riches  to  purchafe  us  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life.  If  we  compare  the  prefent 
times,  in  this  refpedl,  with  any  precedent 
time;  fuppofe  eighty  years  ago,  (which  I 
pitch  upon,  becaufe  our  debts  were  then  very 
trifling)  we  fliall  find  a  great  difparity.  Suita¬ 
ble  to  their  circumftances,  our  anceftors  kept 
a  frugal  though  holpitable  table  ;  fcarcely  any 
other  liquor,  but  what  was  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  was  drank  by  the  gentry 
and  it  would  have  been  an  argument  of  infa- 
nity  againfl:  a  fubffantial  farmer,  or  a  midhng 
tradefmen,  to  have  fhewn  any  intemperate 
fondlefs  for  punch  or  wine.  Houfes  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  ill  built,  on  a  mean  plan,  and  at 
finall  expence  ;  and  the  furniture  within  was 
as  coarfe  and  homely,  as  the  outfide  was  ruf- 
tic  and  unlcemly.  Their  gardens  were  fmall- 
and  pitiful,  and  their  areas  and  avenues  about 

their 
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their  houfes  confined  ;  their  liverymen  were 
kept  for  ufe  as  well  as  {hew,  and  every  fer- 
vant  fairly  earned  the  livelihood  he  got ;  their 
habits  were  plain,  their  equipage  inelegant, 
and  their  roads  in  the  winter  almoft  impafla- 
ble.  In  fliort,  every  thing  favoured  of  a  me¬ 
diocrity  of  fortune  ;  and  the  utmoft  people 
aimed  at,  was  to  keep  themfelves  from  want. 
Among  the  common  people,  many  an  able- 
bodied  man  was  forced  to  be  idle  for  want 
of  work  ;  and,  from  the  lownefs  of  wages  and 
the  high  price  of  corn,  a  labourer,  with  a 
wife  and  family,  had  a  hard  talk  to  preferve 
himfelf  and  them  from  ftarving.  Such  was 
the  fituation  of  our  forefathers,  whofe  felicity 
fome  folks  dwell  upon  with  rapture,  becaule 
the  taxes  at  that  time  of  day  were  fmall,  and 
the  national  debt  was  little  or  nothing.  But 
thefe  men  take  a  fliort  and  partial  view  of 
things,  if  they  think  the  condition  of  our  an- 
ceftors  was  more  enviable  than  our’s,  unlefs 
we  can  fuppofe  they  are  philoiophical  enough 
to  prefer  the  bare  conveniencies  of  life  to  the 
luxury  and  dainties  of  it;  for  if  we  look  round 
this  ifland,  we  fhall  find  no  clafs  of  men  who 
have  not  full  employment,  and  do  not  abound 
with  all  things  fitting  for  their  ftation  ;  and 
we  (hall  fcarcely  dilcover  a  fingle  town,  or 
village,  that  has  of  late  funk  into  decay ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  fhall  obferve  the  common 
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people  to  be  well  cloathed  and  well  fed  the 
traddman  and  the  farmer  living  comfortably, 
and  laying  up  befides  a  ftock  of  wealth  for 
their  families.  We  fhaJl  behold  handfome 
towns,  where  there  was  nothing  formerly  but 
mean  cottages,  (the  marks  of  their  owners 
poverty)  and  little  contemptible  villages, 
changed  into  feats  of  commere  ;  the  merchant 
mu1L  have  his  country  houfe  as  well  as  his 
town  houfe ;  and  the  private  gentleman  builds  a 
P,a"lce.  fit/cr  ^le  reception  of  a  Prince  :  every 
Vinj?  1S  a  P‘ece  with  the  noblenefs  of  the 
ftruaure;  a  genteel  equipage,  a  grand  retinue, 
coldly  furniture,  beautiful  and  extenfive  gar- 
dens ;  in  fhort,  all  things  denote  the  fplendor 
°f  his  fortune;  ftrong  beer  (the  beft  liquor  his 
grandfather  afforded  himfelf,  or  his  friends)  is 
bamllied  his  table  ;  and  beef,  (the  pride  of  the 

o  d  man  s  heart)  is  condemn’d  as  food  fit  only 

for  peafants.  .  '  * 

,  *  **  »  » 

.  '^'^re  IS  *ke  ^me  difplay  of  riches  among 
tne  fair  fex.  The  ’Squire’s  lady  is  decked  out 
with  ali  the  magnificence  of  a  princefs;  and  the 
tradefman  s  daughter,  by  her  drefs,  might  be 
taken  for  a  Duchefs.  Tea,  coffee,  fugar,  the 
produas  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  are  the 
common  beverage  of  chambermaids ;  and 
i  s,  and  other  fineries,  their  holiday  apparel. 
People  may  call  this  luxury,  if  they  pleafe, 
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and  I  fhall  not  contradid:  them ;  but  ftill  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  greatnefs  of  our  riches,  elfe 
this  gaudy  appearance  of  things  would  foon 
vanifii  away,  and  beggary  would  fucceed  :  and 
if  people  in  general  lived  beyond  their  in¬ 
comes,  there  would  be  many  borrowers  and 
few  lenders;  the  natural  confequence  of  which 
would  be  an  exorbitant  rate  of  intereft  for 
money. 

This  leads  me  to  another  proof  of  our 
riches ;  for  money,  like  other  commodities, 
if  there  is  plenty  of  it,  may  be  had  cheap  ; 
if  there  is  a  fcarcity,  it  will  come  dear.  And 
as  money  is  the  meafure  of  the  value  of  other 
things,  fo  the  intereft  it  bears  is  the  meafure 
of  its  own  value.  On  this  principle  it  will 
appear  that  our  riches,  at  prefent,  vaftly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  riches  of  former  times ;  for  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  was  the  common  rate  of 
intereft  before  the  war,  whereas  eighty  years  ago, 
no  one  would  have  parted  with  his  money  for  a 
lefs  intereft  than  ft yiper  cent.  We  have  now  been 
engaged  five  or  fix  years  in  the  molt  expenfive 
war  this  nation  ever  knew ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  borrowed  twelve  millions  of  money 
this  year,  at  a  rate  of  intereft  one-third  lefs 
than  the  fmalleft  fum  could  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed,  at  that  time  of  day,  on  the  beft  fecu- 
rity.  But  if  people  had  emptied  their  cof- 
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fers  by  their  loans  to  government  in  the  prece¬ 
dent  years,  they  would  have  nothing  left  to 
lend  at  prelent,  except  by  their  annual  favings  ; 
therefore  our  old  dock  of  treafure,  (which  mud 
all'o  have  arifen  from  our  favings)  could  not  be 
exhauded,  or  elfe  the  yearly  acquifitions  of 
this  nation  mud  be  prodigious  :  either  way  it 
is  plain,  that,  in  fpight  of  our  prodigality  of 
private  expence,  comparatively  with  former 
times,  and  in  fpight  ol  the  vad  quantity  of 
money  we  pay  to  government  by  taxes ;  the 
annual  favings  of  this  nation  mud  amount  to 
a  dim  that  is  quite  adon idling ;  and  by  a  jud 
edimate  of  things,  I  may  pronounce  our 
taxes  to  be  light,  if,  after  all  our  payments  to 
government,  we  fpend  much  more,  and  yet 
lave  much  more,  than  our  ancedors  could  do 
in  thofe  times  with  which  I  have  compared 

the  prefent. 

#  • 

For  if  our  taxes  were  really  oppreffive. 
no  new  impoftscould  be  laid  on,  which  would 
operate  to  an  encreafe  of  the  revenue,  as  the 
money  raifed  in  this  new  way,  would  impair 
the  income  of  the  old  eftablifhed  funds  in  the 
fame  proportion ;  nor  could  there  be  any  yearly 
acquifitions  made  which  would  ferve  as  re- 
ferves  for  future  credit ;  becaufe  we  mu  ft  firft 
live  out  of  our  profits,  and  pay  our  dues  to  go¬ 
vernment,  before  any  favings  can  take  place. 

This 
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This  is  the  reafon  why  the  credit  of  France  is 
at  fo  low  an  ebb  ;  for  the  taxes  on  the  people 
are  fo  grievous,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  them 
to  fave  any  thing  ;  and  it  appears  from  all  the 
remonftrances  of  their  parliaments,  that  tneir 
frefh  imports  only  counter-adt  their  old  ones ; 
and  that,  in  fpight  of  the  multiplication  of 
their  taxes,  the  revenue  keeps  continually  de¬ 
feating.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  us ;  our 
former  funds  are  in  a  moie  tiourifhing  ftate 
than  ever,  and  our  new  ones  do  noc  difappoint 

bur  expectations. 

.  The  vaft  encreafe  of  our  riches^is  owing  to 
the  °reat  encreafe  of  our  trade,  tne  improve¬ 
ments  of  our  land,  and  the  more  extentive 
cultivation  of  our  foil  by  the  plough.  Among 
thefe  acquifitions  of  various  iorts,  I  iliall  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  one  (ingle  inftance,  and  affirm, 
that  in  the  price  of  corn  alone,  compared 
with  its  price  in  former  times,  we  fave  moie 
than  the  amount  of  all  our  taxes  taken  toge¬ 
ther.  In  this  comparifon  we  are  to  confider 
what  the  value  of  money  was  formerly,  and 
what  it  is  now;  its  value  may  ot  detci mined 
by  the  intereft  it  bears,  and  by  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour  ;  eighty  years  ago,  the  intereft  of  money 
was  at  leaft  one  third  greater  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  and  men  would  then  have  undertaken  as 
much  work  for  eight  pence,  as  they  will  now 
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for  twelve  pence  j  two  /hillings  therefore  were 
as  valuable  at  that  time,  as  three  /hillings  at 
ps  ,  time.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  true  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  value  of  money  to  be  in  the  pro- 
poi  tion  as  two  is  to  three;  and  fince  the  price 

0,vT(Ssof“ffari,y  i""UenCeS  *=  Pri“  »» 

^nl“rtS  S™"' , Wheat  for  the 

the  reft  ’  d,eter™l)e  th=  price  of  all 

,  *  1*  appears  then  from  Bi/hop  Fleet- 
wood,  m  his  Chronicon  Pretiofum,  ( Jho/e  au- 
henticity  and  accuracy  on  this  lubjedt  cannot 
be  doubted)  that  the  medium  price  of  wheat 
eigbty  years  ago,  was  about  fifty  /hillings  a 

i  .  i  price  for  wheatt  of 

fonrK’  18  between  tbirty-three  and  thirty- 
ionr  /hillings  a  quarter  ;  fo  that  the  price  of  a 

bulhel  of  wheat  did  then  as  much  exceed  fix 
lmlhngs,  as  it  now  exceeds  four  fiiilling.  But 
iix  /hillings  were  of  as  much  worth,  &at  that 
time,  as  nine /hillings  are  now ;  therefore  the 
toll  °f  a  bu/hel  of  wheat  was  formerly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  value  of  money,  at  the 
rate  of  nine  /hillings  a  bu/hel.  It  may  be 
fuppofed  that  each  individual,  one  with  roo- 
titer,  confumes  five  pounds  weight  of  bread 
per  week  ;  and  if  there  be  eight  millions  of 
inhabitants  in  Great  Britain,  then  forty  milli¬ 
ons  of  pounds  weight  of  bread  will  be  con- 
uincd  within  the  week  ;  and  this  multiplied 
by  fifty-two,  will  make  a  confumption  of  two 

thou- 
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thousand  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight 
of  bread  within  the  year.  A  quarter  of  wheat 
will  make  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  bread ;  therefore,  dividing 
the  number  of  pounds  by  the  quarter,  we 
{hall  find  our  annual  confumption  of  corn,  in 
the  way  of  food  only,  to  amount  to  more 
than  four  millions  three  hundred  thoufand 
quarters.  A  quarter  of  wheat  cofb  formerly 
fifty  Ihillings,  which,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  value  of  money,  were  equal  to 
leventy-five  {hillings  now  $  and  on  this  foot¬ 
ing  of  calculation,  the  annual  expence  of  the 
nation,  in  bread  only,  amounted  then  to  more 
than  the  prefent  value  of  fixteen  millions  fier- 
ling.  The  medium  price  for  wheat,  of  late 
years,  is  about  one  pound  thirteen  {hillings 
and  fourpence  per  quarter  ;  therefore  the  an¬ 
nual  expence  comes  to  but  little  more  than  fe- 
ven  millions ;  deducting  therefore  feven  from 
fixteen,  v/e  {hall  have  a  remainder  of  nine 
millions  of  money  of  adtual  favings  to  this 
nation  in  the  fingle  article  of  bread ;  and  our 
exports  of  corn  come  to  more  than  another 
million,  which  may  be  confidered  as  fo  much 
ready  cafh  to  us.  From  hence  we  may  form 
an  idea  in  general  of  the  vaft:  acquifitions  of 
this  kingdom  ;  and  we  need  not  be  fo  terribly 
alarmed  at  the  greatnefs  of  our  debts,  while 
they  are  incurred  only  in  the  fuoport  and  en- 
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largement  of  our  trade.  If  we  were  as  good  ' 
and  moral,  as  we  are  rich  and  powerful, 
(which  it  it  hoped  we  may  be  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  pattern  let  us  by  the  great  perfonagehvho 
can  beft  recommend  it) 'we  may  then  be,’ not 
only  the  greateft,  but  the  happieft  people 
upon  earth  ;  and  may  become  the  admiration, 
as  well  as  the  envy,  of  all  other  nations. 

**  1 1 ’**  *' \  *’  *  •  r x  *  '  r  *  >  f  ■  j  t  ;  t;.  4 
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Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  plain  and 
impartial  thoughts  on  this  Jubjedt  5  if  they 
prove  fatisfadtory,  it  will  be  apleafure  to, 

<•  •  r  ‘  ’“f ; 

--  SIR,  &c. 

-v  '*  .v;  i 

s  ^  4  -  tv*  / *  i  •*  a  v  4  '  ruK*  ri  ’  c  , « 
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iV.B.  If  you  imagine  thefe  thoughts  of  mine 
may  tend  to  remove  any  ill-grounded  preju¬ 
dices,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  publilh  them. 
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